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MILITARY FORECASTING: COLONEL RYBKIN'S SUGGESTED METHODOLOGY 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZI‘\URNAL in Russian No 7, 1980 signed to press 
25 Jun 80 pp 3-10 


[Article by Honored Worker of Science of the RSFSR, Professor and Doctor 
of Philosophical Sciences Col Ye. Rybkin: "Marxism-Leninism as the Method- 
ological Basis for Forecasting Military Events"; passages enclosed in 
slantlines printed in boldface) 


[Text] The contemporary international situation is characterized by a new 
aggravation in the opposition between forces of progress and reaction. The 
strengthening of real socialism and the growing process of national and 
social-class liberation is giving rise to new fits of anger and rage and to 
attempts at reprisals toward freedomloving peoples in the ruling layers of 
imperialist countries. This once again confirms Lenin's words that “the 
bourgeoisie is prepared for all savageries, bestialities and crimes to 
defend the perishing capitalist slavery."* Imperialiem is by its nature 
aggressive. As Lenin pointed out, its characteristic trait and vital mani- 
festation’ is militarism, since the bourgeoisie cannot ensure its rule 
without reliance on military force. Therefore imperiaiiem is a constant 
source of war and military conflicts. 


U.S. and NATO imperialist policy, to which methods of the crudest violence 
are organically inherent, continuously generates armed conflicts, overthrows 
and local wars. Such actions directly or indirectly affect the interests 
of the socialist community, influence the course of the world revolutionary 
process and often present a serious threat to the interests of universal 
peace. 


A sharp rise in the aggressive aspirations of American imperialism is 
typical of the present-day international situation. Being led by the 
military-industrial complex and defending the class interests of monopoly 
capital, the J. Carter administration is whipping up tensions, attempting 
to disrupt detente and return the world to the "cold war" times, and 
openly declaring its claim to the role of world gendarme. 








Lately the Maoist leadership of China=--e country which hae been Cransformed 
from a reserve of imperialieam into ite active ally=-hase been playing 4 more 
and more repulsive role in the struggle to clerupt detente. “he PRO govern 
ment supports all destabilizing phenomena of international life, and above 
all any kind of counterrevolutionary mutinies and overthrows and aggressive 
actions by impertaliet countries. Blinded by shameless national lan, 
Chinese leaders today have joined the openiy militaristic and hegemonic 
platform of the U.S. administration. 


The present international eituation thus attests to the fact that the 
forces of world reaction have undertaken a counteroffeneive against detent: 
policy and 60, aiong with a real possibility for activation of the detente 
process, the very real possibility of military conflicts and crises of the 
most diverse content also is preserved in the near future. 


All tois maxes the problem of scientific forecasting of the mii ‘itary- 
political eituation in various parts of the world and of probable steps o! 
political forces in the international arena during nascent or developed 
military events exceptionally current for eneuring the security of our 
Motherland, the socialist community and the achievements of socialism as a 
whole. A study of the sources, causes and conditions of conflicts poraiis 
the CPSU and Soviet government to determine their actitude toward hem 
promptly and take steps to prevent them or resolve chem in a peaceful 
manner . 


The concept of /"military events"/ is rather broad. ‘Two groups should be 
included in it: of an internal (for individual countries) and an interna- 
tional nature. /Action in one form or another by armed forces for politi- 
cal purposes are an overall indication of military events./ Consequently 
military events must be taken to mean wars, overt armed conflicts with 
armies and navies employed by both sides, as well as unilatera) actions of 
military coercion: intervention and occupation on the part of external 
forces; counterrevolutionary overthrows and armed uprisings within a coun- 


try. 


Foresight of strictly military events cannot be carried out in isolation 
from a atudy of other processes. To the contrary, it is possible only on 
the basis of the sum total of economic, political, ideological, geographic, 
Class, national and other factors operating in the international arena. In 
essence, a conclusion as to the probability or inevitability of a particu- 
lar international or internal military event and a forecasting of ways in 
which it will develop is the product of a full-scale specific soc ial- 
historic study. 


/Foresight is a special kind of human knowledge either about what exists 
but still has not been encompassed by our experience, or about whet exists 
merely as a possibility and possesses a certain degree of probability of 
becoming reality after a certain amount of time passes./ It may be 
Spontaneous~-empirical or scientific. Scientific social foresicht, fully 
realizable only on the basis of Marxist-Leninist methodology, is that 





forecasting of a future event based on a knowledge of the operating mechan- 
Lem of objective lawe of society's development and on an analysis of hie- 
torical experience and the data of present-day reality. Foresight of mili- 
tary and other social events ie directly linked with historical science, 
including military-hietorical ecience. The two chief reasons for euch a 
relationship should be pointed out here. /Firet of all,/ a etudy of the 
military experience of past human endeavor in typical historical situations 
for comprehending the present and for better orfentation in the expected 
future is a most important task of military-historical ecience. Herein 
lies the high meaning of all historical (including military-historical) 
ecience. For example, that is how V. I. Lenin very categorically explained 
his handling of the study of historical materiale. He wroce that "...I was 
looking at the past only from the standpoint of what will be needed for 
tomorrow or the day after tomorrow for our policy,"”’ 


/Secondly,/ historical experience has still an even narrower, more specific 
importance for the study of contemporary acute oppositions, among which 
military events are included. It is well known that application of statis- 
tical methods is very effective for forecasting the probability of expected 
processes and their qualitative features and peculiarities. The more data 
accumulated on similar, characteristic phenomena of past times, the more 
precise is the conclusion as to the degree of necessity and probabil‘ty of 
a specific course of anticipated events. But using historical experience 
for these purposes aleo conceals a danger, since externally similar histor- 
ical phenomena may differ profoundly in their essence. Analogies of events 
which occurred in different eras and were caused by different social- 
economic features are particularly dangerous. Suffice it to mention the 
error of the right revisionists of Marxism in their appraisal of the social 
political character of World War I, which consisted of its identification 
with the liberation wars of the pre-imperialist era. Works of Lenin sub- 
ject such errors to merciless criticism. Nevertheless, it is also impossi- 
ble to belittle the importance of historical analogies. It is all a matter 
of the method employed for evaluating and comparing historical and contenm- 
porary conflict situations. 


The only /scientific method of military-political foresight and generaliza- 
tion of historical and contemporary military and social-political experi- 
ence for these purposes is dialectical and historical materialism/--the 
nucleus of Marxist-Leninist methodology. 


The supreme strength of the Marxist-Leninist methodology of studying social 
phenomena lies in the application of research principles of a materialistic 
understanding of history and dialectical logic. 


/A materialistic understanding of history/ requires above all seeing at the 
basie of all social-historical phenomena the deciding role of the method of 
production, which defines the character of the social-economic formation, 
the appearance of particular ideas, and the work of political and other 
social institutions. On the surface military events act as the result of a 
decision of particular specific persons--heads of states and governments, 








parti y eavei.e and \ vi aint ov ; ie ‘ we ee pbluea 


of no emall importance. Marxiasm-Leniniam does not der 1c when 
“talk turns to @ atudy of the moving forces behind the « Hhietorlé 
figures, wrote Engels, «whether perceived or, ae te ver fi the case, 
not perceived--and which tn the final account form genuine moving forces of 
hietory, we muet bear in mind not eo much the motives of individu 

albeit most prominent ones, a8 those motives which oe mn mot ti ree 


masees of people and entire nations and, in each given nation in curt 
entire classes.” 


In forecasting we must consider sebove all /the character anc ptul 

the era./ The character of the modern era ie clearly defined in the co! 
Prograt a6 an era with ite primary content being a tranei' from cay 

lem to eocialiem, an era of struggle of two opposing social systeme, an ere 
of socialist and national liberation revolutions, an era of the downfall of 


imperisliem and elimination of the colonial system, an era where more anc 

more nations shift to the path of socialism, and an era of the triumph of 
+ 

socialism and communism on a worldwide scale. 


It is aleo importert to bear in mind that the circumstance of the contem- 
porary era is characterized by a scientific-technical revo .ution unprece 
dented in scope and by the creation of means of mass destruction. This 
weapon of unprecedented destructive force in the hands of reactionary 
forces, particularly the Americans and certein other imperialists and 
hegemonists striving for world domination, has been transformed into a 
terrible threat to mankind's existence with which ali states and nations 
muet reckon. 


Consequently, to forecast military events in our time the analyst must con- 
sider /factors containing specific materia] bases as well as the spiritual 
phenomena and qualitatively different political decisions stemming there- 
from./ Above all, he must delve deeply into the reasons for the periodical 
ebb and flow of activeness of the source of military danger rooted in the 
very nature of imperialism and in its economic foundation and political 
eyetem, characterized by maximum militarization. 


The nature of imperialism in forecasting any military event is assessed as 
@ steadfast motivating force of military actions. It has been established 
that the aggressiveness of imperialism invariably rises in response to 
successes of liberation movements, since it opposes them because of its 
clase nature. Temporary drops in aggressiveness are explained by serious 
defeats of imperialism (for example, in Vietnam) causing turbulent ent imili 
tary mass movements, by active pressure from the politics of peaceloving 
staces, by an awareness of the nuclear danger (the period since the 
Caribbean crisis), by aggravation of contradictions within the imperialist 
camp and 60 on. 


At the present time a new wave of aggressiveness of imperialism has arisen 
in ite main citadel, the United States. In just the last half-year Washing. 
ton policy, dictated by the interests of the military-industrial complex, 





has led to such shameful acts as putting the ratification of the SALT II 
Treaty on ice, the decision on production and deployment in Europe of new 
medium-range nuclear missiles, formation of a "rapid deployment force” with 
openly gendarme functions, and a further build-up in the military budget, 
which reached the astronomical eum of more than $160 billion annually. And 
over the next five years plans are to increase it to $253 billion. ° Taking 
advantage of events in Iran and Afghanistan, American imperialism and its 
satellites are whipping up a military psychosis, thus shoving mankind onto 
the “cold war" pach, as happened decades ago. 


In the more complicated international situation, where enemies of peace are 
conducting a counteroffensive against detente, the Maoist leaders of China 
are conducting a treacherous policy with respect to the fundamental inter- 
este of world nations. It is forming a bloc with the most reactionary, 
most adventuristic forces and is setting a course toward fanning tensions. 
It was stated in PRAVDA on 26 May 1980 that facts indicate that Chinese 
atrategy has remained the very same as under Mao Zedong. The chief goal of 
the Maoists' strategy is for China to win the position of predominant force 
dictating its will on other nations and countries. 


/The role of states of the socialist community headed by the USSR/ is quite 
understandable and unambiguous in foreseeing the possibilty of military 
events. The role is defined in numerous official documents of the CPSU and 
Soviet government and is secured by law in the USSR Constitution. Comrade 
L. 1. Brezhnev said at the 25th CPSU Congress: "The main element in our 
policy with respect to capitalist states has been and continues to be a 
struggle for establishing principles of peaceful coexistence, for a firm 
peace, for a reduction and, in the future, an elimination of the danger 
that a new world war will break out. ... But... . so long as militaris- 
tic circles conduct the arms race our country, together with other partici- 
pants in the Warsaw Pact, will strengthen this military-political alli- 
ance." 


The developing countries play a very complex role in the development of 
military events. Here is where an absolute majority of conflicts occur, 
arising both during ‘he opposition of internal progressive and reactionary 
forces (usually instigated by imperialists and Maoists) as well as directly 
unleashed by the latter. 


Foresight of military events in developing countries is especially diffi- 
cult, since their internal social-economic and political structures differ 
by an unusual complexity, mobility and mixed character. In order to fore- 
cast the social direction of possible conflicts with neighboring countries 
and internal overthrows within them, consideration must be given to the 
immature nature of social relations, the weakness of the primary classes 
characteristic of the modern era, and the almost ubiquitous and consider- 
able influence of the petty bourgeoisie, which is inclined toward various 
kinds of military adventures. Meanwhile, revolutionary overthrows accom- 
plished by progressive forces also are possible such as, for example, in 
Ethiopia, and revolutions of the Iranian type which are unbelievably com- 
plex in their social substance. 











/The determination of th eocial character ot a military confiict or over- 
throw being forecast is an exceptionally inporcant point,/ because the 
position of a country's leadership with respect to the given event dependa 
on ite accuracy. it is no less essentia! to foresee the development and 
Outcome of a military act, to consider the correlation of military and 
other forces participating in a conflicc, or to determine their place and 
role in the overall system of world economics and politics, the importance 
of auch factors as the reality of goals set by the leaders, the expediency 


and justification of particular steps and so on. These factors must be 
evaluated based on such principles of dialectics as the organic combination 
of ecientific objectivity and party spirit, the comprehensive nature of 


analysis and separation of the main link from the chain of events, the 
development and revelation of contradictions of an internal and external 
character, and an assessment of the qualitative aud quantitative changes of 
the subject.” 


Military history, especiaily the experience of the classics of Marxism- 
7 ‘ 
Leninism in evaluating various military conflict situations, provides abun- 
dant material with lessons which must be used for forecasting militar, 
* 
events. Take for example the application of principles of party spirit and 
ecientific objectivity in forecasting the possible outcome of an armed 


clash or in determining the expediency and necessity for conducting mili- 
tary operations. 


The example of preparing and concluding the Brest Peace in 1918 is instruc- 
tive in this regard. At that time German imperiaiism was developing an 
offensive against the young Soviet republic, threatening to destroy it by 
force. A war in defense of the socialist homeland was just and needed from 
the standpoint of social character and historical role. Based only 02n 
this, the leftist communists spoke for conducting e war, hoping that it 
would "prompt'' a revolution in Europe. But they did not cake account of 
the actual correlation of opposing forces and overestimated che maturity of 
the revolutionary situation in Germany. The young Soviet republic still hu 
no army. A breather was required for its activation. They could not hope 
for immediate support from the German proletariat. Therefore, on the basis 
of a profoundly obtective scientific, comprehensive estimate of the situa- 
tion, which is a mandatory condition for communist party spirit, Lenin con- 
cluded the necessity for an immediate cessation of military conflict and 
the forced conclusion of a most unfavorable and even shameful peace. As a 
result of this wise decision a tactical (in the historicai sense) loss led 
to a strategic victory, since the subsequent development of events led to 
the defeat of German imperialism. 





Long-range forecasting is especially important and complicated. The 
classics of Marxism-Leninism have provided brilliant examples of this. Tor 
example, F. Engeis' foresight of the inevitability of a major war in Europe 
and a subsequent revolutionary downfall of various empires is well known.” 
This occurred more than a quarter-century before che beginning of World War 
Ion the basis of a study of the historical development of relationships 
among the leading bourgeois states in the 19th century and their prospects. 











Engele thoroughly studied the ever more tightly drawn knot of antagonistic 
relations in this leading region of the world and carefully analyzed the 
contradictions concealed within it. He concluded that their further quan- 
titative growth would lead to an inevitable explosion and to a conflict 
which would lead society to leap into a new qualitative status. 


Forecasts by classics of Marxism-Leninism with respect to social conse- 
quences of particular military clashes are astoundingly profound. For 
example, at the very beginning of the Franco-Prussian War, Marx and Engels 
concluded the inevitability of the downfall of Louis Bonaparte's empire. 
They wrote: "No matter how the war between Louis Bonaparte and Prussia ends, 
the knell for the Second Empire already has sounded in Paris."°’° 


The entire strategy ani tactics of the Belshevik Party with respect to 
World War I was built on Lenin's comprehensive, detailed dialectical analy- 
sis of concrete conditions of the era of imperialism, which generated the 
given war, and on foresight of the only possible solution to it for 
progress--revolution. 


In forecasting the probability of the outbreak, course and outcome of armed 
struggle, along with a thorough study of the correlation of economic, moral 
and strictly military forces of the states participating in the conflict as 
well as those indirectly linked with it, consideration also must be given 
to the /internal social-economic relations/ in the warring states, since 
the conformity of the goals of the war or other nilitary action to the 
interests of progress and the popular masses and, consequently, their prac- 
ticability, depends largely on this. They have a fundamental effect on the 
organization of military actions, the struggle to prevent war, a country's 
capability to find a way out of a conflict, and so on. This is persua- 
sively confirmed by classic works of F. Engels and V. I. Lenin. 


Lenin's book entitled "Grozyashchaya katastrofa i kak s ney borot'sya" [A 
Threatened Catastrophe and How to Fight It] examines the situation which 
formed in Russia in the summer of 1917, when a continuation of the war 
threatened Russia with economic and military catastrophe. Lenin wrote: 
"...To make Russia capable of defending herself and to achieve the 
‘miracles’ of mass heroism, we must remove all the old ways with ‘Jaco- 
binic' mercilessness and regenerate and revive Russia /administra- 
tively/. . . . Only an utterly consistent break with the capitalists both 
in domestic and foreign policy is capable of saving our revolution and our 
country, squeezed in the iron vises of imperialism."** 


And let's take the 1930's. Comrade L. I. Brezhnev points out that "our 
party foresaw the possibility of an armed clash against the forces of 
imperialism and readied the country and people for defense. The social- 
economic achievements of the prewar five-year plans and the ideological- 
political unity of Soviet society forged while building socialism laid the 
foundations of the victory won by our people in the Great Patriotic War."*? 








Historical experience also indicates that /the status of world politics and 


economic ties/ as well as public opinion,/ especially of late, influences 
the conditions and Prospecte for the development of military events (to a 


greater degree int ernat ona ; MliG, CO ta A€8 8. r cegree " interna: Je 


The 25th CPSU Congress and ail progressive ‘orces on the globe highay 
praised the victory of che Vietnamese people over American impertalism. But 
it te quite clear that this victory would have been impossible had there 

t 
not been a powerful socialist communily supporting Vietnam with all possi- 
ble means. The solidarity with Vietnam of other nations fighting agains! 
imperialiam also played a large part. 


The U.S. defeat in Vietnan had an effect on military-political forecasting 
in imperialist countries. The capitalistic science centers in the 1970's 
sharply increased the numter of predictions in their forecasts that the 
imperialists’ use of armed force for achieving political goals would no! 
bring them the desired results. For example, A. Beaufre, a well-knowm 
French military theorist and historian, writes in the book "Crises and 
Ware": "The war in Vietnam demonstrated that not one great power is capable 
of turning the development of history backward in any part of the world it 
pleases."** 


World economic ties play an essential role in forecasting military con- 
flicts. The United States has long nourished plans for armed actions 
against Near and Middle Eastern states for the purpose of influencing their 
"oil policy." But such actions by the Americans affect the interests of 
certain European states and Japan. For this reason it is not easy even for 
euch a world gendarme as American imperialism to dare take armed actions 
without approval of allies in the modern era. What has been said reaffirms 
the proposition of how important dialectical principles of the comprehen- 
sive nature of the investigation, revelation and assessment of internal and 
external ties and contradictions of reality are in forecasting military 
events. 


In conclusion it should be noted that absolute accuracy in forecasting 
military even.s is difficult to achieve. It is not by chance that it 
usually bears e probabilistic character. In a number of cases recommenda- 
tions of maximum reliability are needed, for example, for the government to 
make decisions of a military~-political nature. This is especiaily impor- 
tant in the era of nuclear missiles, when hours and even minutes may have a 
decisive importance. Under such circumstances long-range foresight is 
supplemented and reinforced with urgent information on the aggressor's 
plans. 


The present ciaims of American imperialism to the role of dominant world 
power are one of the primary reference points for forecasting military 
events. The adventuristic actions of the United States, NAlU and everyone 
who supports them reinforce the danger of a thermonuclear catastrophe. But 
on the other hand, forces capable of curbing the aggressor also are growinz. 
Our party's assessment of the historical perspective is optimistic. !’ 








fests on @ ecientifically founded confidence in the inevitable downfall of 
imperialtetic aggressions, Our optimiem is not passive, lt assumes the 
active work of the CPSU, Soviet government, the entire socialist community 
and peaceloving forces of the planet aimed at curbing the aggressors. 


Comrade L. |. Brezhnev said in response to questions of a PRAVDA corre- 
spondent: “Soviet citizens and our friends abroad can be sure that the 
Leniniet foreign policy course ie unwavering. It has been set by decisions 
of CPSU congresses and is embodied in all our foreign policy activities, 
This course combines a consistent love of peace with firm rebuff of aggres- 
sion, It justified iteelf in the past decades and we will continue to 
follow it. No one will move us from this course,"** 


in the situation at hand, where Washington, supported by aggressive forces 
of other countries, hae set a course for renewing the “cold war" and is 
rattling the saber, enemies of peace and progress still can create crises 
and conflicts and use the threat of ware. But no matter how they rage, the 
future lies not with them. Mankind inevitably overcomes all obstacles on 
the path to peace and prosperity and, as emphasized at an international 
meeting of communist and workers’ parties of Europe for peace and disarm- 
ment on 26-29 April 1980 in Paris, this requires a maximum consolidation of 
all progressive forces and supreme vigilance toward intrigues of the 
aggressors. 
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NAVY DAY ARTICLE: ADMIRAL SORGKIN 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKTY ZHURNAL in Russian No 4, 1980 signed to press 
25 Jun 80 pp li-17 


‘Article by Member of Military Council and Chief of Political Directorate 
of the Navy Admiral A. Sorokin: "Guarding the Sea Boundaries") 


|Text) Each year on the last Sunday in July the Soviet people and their 
Armed Forces celebrate Navy Day, established by USSR Council of People's 
Commiesare Decree dated 23 June 1939.° They honor navymen, fleet veterans, 
the makere and creators of ships and modern combat equipment and weapons, 
and all those who by their labor reinforce the state's sea power. This 
year the navymen are celebrating their holiday in an atmosphere of nation- 
wide political enthusiasm generated by preparations for the 26th CPSU Con- 
gress and by celebration of the 110th anniversary of Lenin's birth and the 
35th anniversary of the Soviet people's Victory over fascist Germany in 

the Great Patriotic War. 


Lenin attached great importance to the Red Fleet. He took a direct part in 
preparing the decree establishing it, which was signed by the Council of 
People's Commissars on 29 January (1! February) 1918. 


The young Soviet Navy made a tangible contribution to victory over the 
enemies. For cxample, in the period from 13 through 31 October 1919 alone 
6,500 seamen left Baltic ships to defend Petrograd. All workers of the 
Fleet political department and ite sections became part of the navymen's 
detachments.’ Navymen of the Volga, Northern Dvina, Astrakhan'-Caspian and 
Dnepr naval flotilles, which successfully defeated the White Guards at 
Civil War fronte, gave an excellent account of themselves. The combat 
annals of owr Armed Forces contain forever the names of P. Ye. Dybenko, WN. 
G. Markin, A. G. Zhelegnyakov, N. A. Khovrin, I. D. Sladkov, T. P. 
Ul'yantsev, V. F. Polukhin and many other well-known organizers of the 
seamen's masees which demonstrated modele of courage, fearlessness and 
selfless service to the cause of the Communist Party. 


At the end of the Civil War the party had begun to restore the ravaged 
national economy and took steps for further reinforcing national defenses. 











In March 192) the 10th RKP(b) [Russian Communiet Party (Bolehevik)) Con- 
aress approved a large-scale program tor restoring and developing the Navy. 
Ae early aa 1921 more than 1,200 navymen=party members working in civilian 
eateblishments or who had gone to the land front during the war were 
returned on inetructions of the RKP(b) Central Committee. It was they who 
headed the work of reviving the Navy. In the following year the Leniniat 
Komsomo] aseumed sponsorship of the Navy. The reinforcement of ships and 
unite with party and Komeomol members permitted the Navy to be etrengthened. 
Through the heroic efforte of the Soviet people and the navymen, the Baltic 
and Black Sea fleets represented a well organized fighting force as early 
ae 1928, The Caspian and Amur flotillas and detachments of military 
vessels on the Dnepr and Western Dvina were recreated successfully. The 
Baltic Fleet was awarded the Order of Red Banner on 23 February 1928 for 
outetandng revolutionary services, a heroic struggle in the Civil War and 
the titanic work of restoring ships. 


The first serious test of the Navy's combat effectiveness and the person- 
nel's moral-combat qualities consisted of combat operations on the Soviet- 
Manchurian border instigated by Chinese militarists in July 1929. The 
Special Far East Army and the Amur Naval Flotilla gave a crushing rebuff to 
the aggressors. The Aor Flotilla men almost completely destroyed the 
Sungari Flotilla of the Chinese militarists and eliminated a base of opera- 
tions for an attack on our country. The flotilla and 63 of the most dis- 
tinguished navymen were awarded the Order of Red Banner for mass heroism 
and courage. 


There was an abrupt increase in the Soviet Union's economic and defense 
might on the basis of socialist industrialization and coliectivization of 
agriculture conducted during the firet five-year plans. This allowed a 
beginning of construction of a fleet meeting the interests of defending our 
Motherland. Soviet yards began building ships of the most varied classes: 
cruisers, submarines, destroyers, ASW ships, torpedo boats and minesweepers 
outfitted with Soviet combat equipment and weapons. By decision of the 
Commniet Party and Soviet government, the Pacific Fleet was activated in 
1932 and the Northern Fleet in 1933. 


By the beginning of the Great Patriotic War the USSR Navy had in its order 
of battle 3 battleships, 7 light cruisers, 54 leaders and destroyers, 22 
escort ships, 680 minesweepers, 287 torpedo boats, 212 submarines, more than 
2,500 aircraft of naval aviation and 260 coastal artillery batteries. * 


Fascist Germany's treacherous attack on our country hindered comletion of 
plans for building a navy. But the eneay's surprise attack did not catch 
the fleets unawares. All of them were placed in full combat readiness 
simitaneously and repulsed his first attacks in an organized manner with- 
out losing a eingle warship or aircraft in the process. The Hitlerites 
also did not succeed in achieving another goal--preventing the ships’ 
departure for sea by laying magnetic mines in the vicinity of our bases. 
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The Soviet Navy reliabiy ensured the strategic stability of maritime flanks 
of an enormous front, Together with the Ground Forces, it was defending 
maritime cities and naval bases, conducting offensive operations on mari-~- 
time axes, landing amphibious forces, and successfully combating forces of 
the fasciat fleet. Naval personnel wrote many heroic pages in the history 
of the Great Patriotic War. 


It appeared the Baltic Fleet navymen had done the impossible by taking 
their Fleet in late Auguet 1941 from Tallinn to Kronshtadt under conditions 
of mine danger and the pressure of enemy artillery and aircraft. The 
Fleet's main body wae saved, it filled in the ranks of the defenders of 
Leningrad. Baltic Fleet pilots were firet to deliver strikes against ber— 
lin in Auguet 1941. Defenders of Hango Leland, who for 165 days beat off 
enemy attacks, covered themselves with unfading glory. The names of naval 
pilote Heroes of the Soviet Union A. K. Antonenko, L. G. Belousov and P. A. 
Brin'ko, the brave Landing personne] of Capt B. M. Granin and many other 
Hango personnel became the svmbol of courage, combat vigor and military 
proficiency. Throughout the war heroic Kronshtadt worthily performed the 
role of the fire shield of Leningrad. Baltic Fleet navymen tightly closed 
the approaches for fascist troops from seaward, making a substantial con- 
tribution to the 900-day defense of the cradle of the Great October Social- 
tet Revolution. 


The southern flank of the Soviet-German front was reliably screened by the 
Black Sea Fleet. The navymen were the heart of the defense of Odessa and 
Sevastopol’, Kerch' and Novorossiysk. On the approaches to the Fleet 
atronghold of Sevastopol’ alone the fascists lost up to 300,000 dead and 
wounded. Exploits of the heroes of Malaya Zemlya, who defended an impor- 
tant base of operations in a seven-month clash with the enemy at Novoros- 
siyek, and of the Ol'shanets personnel] who landed in March 1944 in the 
commercial port of the city of Nikolayev and held it until the arrival of 
the main body, will remain in the memory of generations. 


Under Arctic conditions, Northern Fleet navymen together with troops of the 
Karelian Front disrupted the Hitlerites' attempt to take the Kola Peninsula 
and the important ice-free port of Murmansk. The Soviet border remained 
inviolable in a number of sectors of this front. Northern Fleet navymen 
dealt powerful blows against the enemy's sea lines of communication. In 
1943 alone they destroyed 180 transporte and ships and escorted 432 convoys 
on internal and external lines of communication. Despite the enemy's 
fourfold superiority in aircraft in the first period of the war, Northern 
Fleet pilots fought with astounding valor, resolve and proficiency in 
screening our troops and ships against the air pirates. For example, on 

15 September 1941 seven Soviet fighters led by Party Member B. F. Safonov 
entered battle against 52 fascist divebombers and shot down 10 of then. 


The Volga Naval Flotilla and some 100,000 navymen of other fleets and flo- 
tillas who fought as part of rifle divisions and naval rifle brigades took 
an active part in the legendary Battle of Stalingrad.’ 
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The Adgov, Witte Sea, Caspian, Ladoga, Onega and Chudsskoye flotiilas were of 
considerable assistance to the troops. Navymen of the Danube Fiotilla took 
part in freeing the peoples of Romania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Mungary, 
Caechoslovakia and Austria from Hitler's yoke. The Dnepr Flotilla ended 
ite combat path at Berlin, 


In 19465 the Pacific Fleet and Red Banner Amur Flotilla took an active part 
in defeating the elite iwantung Army, in freeing the people's of Korea and 
China, and in clearing enemies from the age-old Russian soil of South 
Sakhalin and the Kuriics, 


Our country's Navy sank over 1,300 ships and auxiliary vessels and more 
than |,400 tranaporte of fascist Germany and its satellites during the war.’ 
Almost a half-million navymen were sent from the fleets and flotillas to 
take part in fighting on the land fronts. They fought the fascists bravely, 
setting examples of valor. Comrade L. 1. Brezhnev defined the Navy's com- 
bat services as follows: “Is it really possible to ignore the heroism and 
courage of our grand sea eagles whose expioits on the Black and Baltic seas, 
in the cold waves of the Arctic Ocean and on the Pacific expanses wrote 
unforgettable pagee in the history of the Great Patriotic War?"’ 


The Communist Party and Soviet government highly valued the navymen's 
exploits. Tense of ships and units were awarded orders and given the honor- 
ary titie of guards for outstanding services displayed in the Great Patri- 
otic War. More than 350,000 seamen, petty officers, officers, admirals and 
generals were decorated with orders and medals, more chan 600 were given 
the title of Hero of the Soviet Union,” while 7 received a second Gold Star. 


Under Communist Party leadership, the Soviet people and their Armed Forces 
defeated the shock forces of world capitalism in World War Il, defended the 
first socialist state in the world and helped the peoples of Europe and 
Asia throw off the yoke of German fascism and Japanese militarism. The 
correlation of forces in the international arena changed radically in favor 
of socialism. Reactionary forces were not able to reconcile themselves 
with such changes and soon after World War II ended they began to knock 
together blocs and alliances aimed against the USSR and other socialist 
etates, and they begen the arms race. Therefore the Soviet state had to 
eneure that its Armed Forces were powerful, that they possessed the most 
modern means for defending the Motherland--atomic and thermonuclear weapons 
and missiles--and that they kept all kinds of military equipment and 
weapons at the proper level. 


In building the Armed Forces, the Communist Party and Soviet government 
proceeded from an assumption that victory in modern warfare can be achieved 
only through the efforts of all branches of the Armed Forces interacting 
closely. Considering that the United States and other NATO countries have 
large, multipurpose navies and plan on using them as one of the chief shock 
forces in a war against the USSR and the entire socialist community, the CPSU 
and Soviet government posed and solved in the postwar period the task of 
buliding a mighty oceangoing Soviet navy capabie of opposing naval forces of 
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capitaliat states. Practical implementation of this decision began in the 
1950's, when the country achieved success in missile building, atomic power 
engineering and radioelectronice, which opened up broad opportunities for 
creating fundamentally new ships, syetems of armamente and naval technology. 


Thanke to the Communiet Party's daily concern and as a result of the imagin- 
ative quest by military leaders, scientists, engineers and designers, the 
proper pathe of development of the Soviet Navy were found and a rational 
proportion was established in the arme and ship types. Nuclear-powered 
strategic submarines and misetle-armed naval aviation became the chief 
shock force of our Navy. Submarines are the most sophisticated and moat 
powerful modern warehipe with the duration of their continuous stay at sea 
and capability of developing high speed under water for a long time now being 
determined not by fuel reserves, but abdove all by the physical endurance of 
the personnel. The submarines are armed with long-range missiles and 
homing torpedoes with nuclear warheads. They are outfitted with up-to-date 
meane for target detection and powerful radioelectronic gear. They are 
capable of hitting not only targets at sea from long range confidently, but 
also installations situated on shore and in the deep enemy rear. Their 
high mobility permits successful operation against groupings of surface 
ships and the pursuit and destruction of enemy submarines. For the first 
time in the world, Soviet nuclear-powered submarines made a group around- 
the-world underwater cruise in February-March 1966, dedicating it to the 
23d CPSU Congress. They covered some 25,000 nm without surfacing, com- 
pletely accomplishing the training missions.’ 


Many submariners have been decorated with orders and medals in peacet ime 
for outstanding exploits and capable use of combat equipment. Over 20 per- 
sone have been given the title Hero of the Soviet Union. 


The missile-armed naval aviation includes long-range, all-weather jet air- 
craft armed with missiles having conventional and nuclear warheads. They 
are capable of delivering strikes against large, highly mobile groupings of 
enemy surface ships ond convoys in remote regions of the seas and oceans, 
as well as againet his porte and naval bases. Naval aviation also includes 
ASW aircraft and helicopters with up-to-date means of combating submarines. 


The shock and firepower of surface forces has risen significantly. They 
consist of combined units and units of guided missile cruisers and destroy- 
ere, torpedo boate and guided missile boats. ASW cruisers of the "Moskva" 
Claes have high maneuverability and have aboard helicopters and other 
up-to-date means of combating submarines, as well as surface-to-air guided 
miesiles. ASW cruisers of the "Kiev" Class are armed with the latest com- 
bat equipment, including jet aircraft, and they have excellent seaworthi- 
ness. New types of ships have appeared--landing ships of special design, 
hydrofoile and others. Air-cushion vessels are capable of moving above the 
water's surface, crossing shallow water areas and freely moving from water 
to land and back. 
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The naval infantry, renowned in the Great Patriotic War, has been recreated 
on @ contemporary technical basis. It now can deliver powerful surprise 
attacks on the most important axes, againat the rear and flanks of enemy 
maritime groupings, and can give reliable support to our ground forces. 


The Navy's chief strength consiate of ite people. It has well trained 
cadres capable of mastering the equipment and ordnance rapidly and employ- 
ing it capably. Over 90 percent of Navy personnel are rated specialiste 
and every other soldier is an otlichnik of combat and political training. 
Almost all ships’ officers have a higher education and are party or Kom- 
somol members. Some 90 percent of seamen and petty officers are graduates 
of secondary schools or tekhnikums. Many navymen have a clases rating in 
related specialties and can replace a comrade at his battle station. Sea- 
going and jand-based warrant officers make up a large detaciment in the 
Navy. These are people who have gone through the school of military serv- 
ice and have a good knowledge of the complex combat equipment aboard ships 
and in unite. They are active assistants of officers in indoctrinating 
and training personne). 


Our Party's Central Committee and the CPSU Central Committee General Secre- 
tary, Chairman of che Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet Comrade 1L. |. 
Brezhnev personally display constant concern for the Navy. In recent years 
Leonid Il'ich has visited all fleets and has become thoroughly familiar 
with the life and service of the navymen. in 1978 he visited the Red 
Banner Pacific Fleet and last year visited the Black Sea Fleet navymen. His 
inetructions and recommendations are a long-term program of action for all 
personnel which is being implemented diligently. Navymen are constantly 
improving their combat proficiency on long deployments, which are a school 
of naval, specialized and tactical training. The cohesiveness of crews 

and their ability to act under difficult conditions is worked out on long 
deploymente. 


Military councils, commanders, political workers, and party and Komsomol 
organizations perform a great deal of work to increase the effectiveness of 
combat training and the readiness of ships and units for battle. They 
mobilize the personne! for exemplary performance of military duty and for 
further strengthening of discipline. They bring up service personnel in a 
epirit of Marxism-Leninism and on the basis of Lenin's military-theoretical 
heritage and party instructions and documents. Various forms of political 
indoctrination work and mass agitation work are used for this purpose. It 
ie difficult to overestimate the role of this work in raising the Navy's 
combat readiness. The CPSU Central Committee Decree dated 2] January 1967 
and entitied "On Measures for Improving Party-Political Work in the Soviet 
Army and Navy" demonstrates the organic link and interconnection of party- 
political work and combat readiness of ships, units and combined units. It 
envisages measures to improve the structure of political entities and the 
political apparatus of combined units and ships. 


Decisions of the 25th party congress and subsequent Central Committee 
plenums, the CPSU Central Committee decrees entitled "On Further Improvement 
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of Ideological and Political Indoctrination Work" and "On the 110th Anni- 
versary of Lenin's Birth,” and jubilee material involving preparation and 
celebration of the 35th anniversary of the defeat of fasciet Germany con- 
tributed to the new upsurge in ideological indoctrination work and to an 
increawe in the Navy's combat readiness. 


This year navymen are participating in socialist competition with a special 
enthueiaem under the motto "Sacredly fulfill Lenin's behests, improve com- 
bat and political training, increase vigilance and always be ready to 
defend the Motherland and the great achievements of socialism.'' The move- 
ment for a worthy celebration of the 110th anniversary of Lenin's birth 
called to life new patriotic initiatives and an upswing in the etruggle for 
outetanding ships and units, for foremost combined units and formations, 
and for the right to be called best in a specialty--the followers of war- 
time heroes. On the eve of the jubilee the best combined units, ships and 
units of the Navy were awarded an honorary Lenin Scroll in a solemn cere- 
mony. Thie high honor for selfless military labor and fulfillment of 
socialist pledges for the 110th anniversary of Lenin's birth was bestowed 
on the collectives where comrades Ye. A. Tomko, S. N. Belyayev, I. N. 
Il'in, N. G. Oleynik, K. P. Ivanov, V. 8. Golikov, V. G. Yegorov, N. A. 
Kravchenko, G. M. Sluchenkov, V. S. Istomin, V. N. Burov and N. V. 

Shikhov serve, and on the Kiev Higher Naval Political School, the Higher 
Naval Engineering School imeni V. I. Lenin and others. 


Now, at the height of the summer training period, naval personnel are 
working persistently to fulfill their pledges. Words are not deviating 
from deeds with the initiator of socialist competition this year as well-- 
the crew of the large ASW ship "Petropavlovek" of the Red Banner Pacific 
Fleet. During the winter training period many thousands of nautical miles 
of seas and oceans were left astern. Under difficult conditions of a long 
deployment the ASW personnel performed their duty. There is good fame 
surrounding the crew of the nuclear-powered submarine "60 let Velikogo 
Oktyabrya” of the Red Banner Northern Fleet as well. Reserves in the 
struggle for a growth in combat schooling of each crew member are being 
ueed skillfully aboard this ship. In base and on ocean deployments the 
submariners accomplish combat missions imaginatively, with vim. The number 
of masters of military affairs increases constantly aboard ship. Over 60 
percent of the submariners are ist or 2d clase specialists and a majority 
have mastered a related specialty. Every other subunit commander passed 
tests for independent control one level higher than the position he holds. 
This crew considerably reduced the time periods for making the ship combat 
ready. Ship-type training problems and combat exercises invariably are 
performed by the personnel with outstanding marks. Crews of the ASW 
cruiser “Leningrad,” of the large landing ship "Donetskiy Shakhter," of the 
submarine where WO N. Khitsov is secretary of the party organization, of 
the training ship "Smolhyy," of the escort ship "“Sovetskiy Azerbaydzhan" 
and many others are heading confidently on the right flank of competitors. 


The appearance of the Soviet Navy on the World Ocean clearly was not to the 
liking of American imperialists, heade of a number of NATO states or the 
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Chinese militarisats. To the accompaniment of the myth of the "Soviet mili- 
tary threat," they contrive to discover signe of nonexistent “Soviet mili- 
tary bases” in various parts of the world for purposes of provocation and 
aecribe aggressive intentions to our Navy. The Soviet Navy threatens no 
one, but it always ie ready, as are all branches of the Armed Forces, to 
protect the estate interests of the Land of Soviets and the entire socialist 
community reliably and to cool the ardor of lovers of military adventure 
and the enemies of peace and security of nations. At the same time, it is 
the bearer of international ties and of strengthened friendship and cooper- 
ation with nations of other states. Each year our ships make dozens of 
visite and business calls to ports of many countries on all continents. And 
no matter where the Soviet navymen may be, they worthily represent their 
socialiet Motherland everywhere. 


Our Navy honorably performs ite missions within the framework of the Warsaw 
Pact, the 25th anniversary of which was celebrated this year. Ties between 
fleets are constantly strengthened. There is a broad exchange of experi- 
ence of combat and political training. Navies of Warsaw Pact countries 
stand vigilantly on guard over their sea borders. 


Speaking in Warsaw on 15 May 1980 at a reception on occasion of a confer- 
ence of the Political Consultative Committee of Warsaw Pact member nations, 
CPSU Central Committee General Secretary and Chairman of the Presidium of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet Comrade L. I. Brezhnev said: "Our alliance always 
was alien to aggressive aspirations. It never was aimed against the inter- 
este of any country or group of countries. It was formed to defend the 
peaceful labor of our peoples. . . for our joint struggle for the cause of 
a firm peace, and for respect for the sovereign rights of states and the 
freedom of nations. And it always performed its historical mission well 
and continues to do so."*° 


Our Motherland went through many ordeals under the leadership of the 
Communist Party. At each stage of its heroic past the Soviet Navy was 
together with the people in the glorious formation of the USSR Armed Forces. 
It augmented combat and revolutionary traditions in vigilantly guarding the 
homeland's sea borders. The Navy is obligated to the native Communist 
Party and the selfless work of the Soviet people for all its victories in 
battles against the enemies and for all its successes in peacetime. 
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WAn TIME OPERATIONS: COMMANDER PREPARATIONS FOR AN OFFENSIVE 
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25 Jun 80 pp 18-25 


|Article, published under the heading "World War II and the Postwar 
Period," by HSU Arm Gen A. Luchinskiy, and Docent, Doctor of Historical 
Sciences Col R. Portugal'skiy: "On Work Methods of Army and Front Command- 
ers during Preparation for Offensive Operations"; passages enclosed in 
slantlines printed in boldface] 


[Text] Past war experience teaches that the course and outcome of opera- 
tions depends to a considerable extent on the quality with which they are 
prepared. The most important elements of preparation are decisionmaking, 
planning of the operation, organization of coordination, preparation of 
troops to perform the combat mission, organization of fire destruction of 
the enemy, the conduct of party-political work, creation of the necessary 
troop groupings, preparation of a forming-up place for the attack and organ- 
ization of all kinds of support and troop control. This article will 
examine issues involving the work methods of front and army commanders in 
decisionmaking, in planning offensive operations and in preparing staffs 
and troops. 


/The decision for the operation/ was made by a commander in the war years 
after clarification o! the mission and a situation estimate. It determined 
the concept of the operation, combat missions for troops, principles for 
Organizing coordination, thorough support and control, and party-political 
work missions. In order co formulate the concept, this required first of 
all a clear understanding of the goal of operations, determination of the 
operational troop formation, a breakdown of the mission into the immediate 
and subsequent missions, and choice of the axis of main and other attacks. ° 


War experience indicated that methods for working out a decision for an 
offensive varied. In a number of instances the front or army commander 
would make his decision after exchanging opinions with a limited number of 
people (chief of staff, military council members, artillery commander) or 
even on the basis of data known only to him. This often was preceded by 
hie listening to detailed briefings on the situation, operational-tactical 
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calculations and suggestions by the chief of staff and chiefs of combat 
arms, special troops and services. Different approaches were explained 
chiefly by conditions of the situation, the commander's preparedness and 
hia work style. Consideration was given to the need to preclude informa- 
tion leaks. For this reason the number of persons included in developing 
the concept for the operation and in its planning wae limited. 


The Headquarters, VGK [Supreme High Command] [Hq, SHC] demanded, for pur- 


poses of greater substantiation of decisions being made: "...A commander 
mueat make a preliminary decision from the map on the basis of a thorough 
atudy of the situation ... and issue necessary instructions. Work out 


the decision on the terrain, then make the final decision and issue the 
operation order."’ Terrain features, nature of enemy defenses, a precise 
outline of the forward edge, and the system of fire and obstacles were 
studied on the terrain. This made it possible to determine weak points in 
the enemy defenses, to update axes of the main and other attacks and the 
content of combat missions for subordinates, and to specify the plan for 
fire destruction of the enemy. Conditions for employing the combat arms 
and special troops for best use of their fire, attack and maneuver capabil- 
ities were evaluated at the same time. A most detailed determination was 
made here of the procedure for troop coordination in penetrating the tac- 
tical defensive zone. All aforementioned issues were worked out by the 
commanders at all levels, and often even by representatives of the Hq, SHC 
(in preparing the counteroffensive at Stalingrad, penetration of the 
Leningrad blockade and a number of other operations). 


The origin of the practice of modeling upcoming actions occurred in the 
preparation of operations in the war years. In order to check individual 
parts of the decisions and coordinate troop efforts, front or army command- 
ers would play out possible variants of combat actions on terrain models 
and maps. As a result there was a thorough consideration given to situa- 
tion data and a quest for the best decision. Several variants sometimes 
were worked, such as the commitment of mobile groups and second echelons 
and formation of artillery preparation (the Belorussian, East Prussian, 
Berlin and other operations). 


Let us trace the work procedures of commanders in decisionmaking in a few 
examples. In late May 1944 Arm Gen K. K. Rokossovskiy, commander of lst 
Belorussian Front, summoned army commanders to a front military council 
session, announced the decision to them and assigned combat missions for 
conducting the Bobruysk Operation (24-29 June 1944). The 65th Army on the 
Parichi Axis had been in contact with the enemy for almost six months. 
Therefore its commander, Lt Gen P. 1. Batov, and the staff headed by Maj 
Gen M. V. Bobkov knew the details of his defenses and grouping of forces 
and weapons. Even before receiving the combat mission, several war games 
and a command and staff exercise on offensive topics were held in the army 
with combined unit commanders, which allowed Gen Batov to understand the 
mission received and the army's role and place in the front operation and 
make the decision rapidly. He then assigned the chief of staff the mission 
of preparing necessary calculations and summaries and on the following day 
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he went out on ground reconnaissance together with the chief of staff, 
artillery commander and chief of engineer troops. Here he updated the 

axis of main attack, the penetration sector, troop locations in the 
forming-up place and the artillery firing positions. After hearing the 
eummaries and suggestions of the chief of staff on returning to headquar- 
ters, the army commander updated his decision and reported it to the front,’ 


Work was accomplished in approximately the very same sequence in 28th Army.’ 
Concrete definition of the decision on the terrain was determined by the 
needfur taking account of its most important features. The formation had 
to attack while negotiating forest-swamp sec*ors which were crossed by 
numerous tributaries of the Pripyat' Rive’. Based on this, the army 
commander performed ground reconnaissan_e in the zone of each division of 
the first echelon together with chief of staff Maj Gen S. M. Rogachev and 
chief of the operations department Col K. T. Matveyev. They worked out in 
detail questions of employing rifle units, tanks, artillery and engineer 
subunits and organizing fire destruction of the enemy. It was then that 
instructions were issued on setting up special towers elevated to treetop 
level at observation posts of the army and combined units. Forming-up 
places for tanks were reconnoitered on the terrain. 


The commander of 28th Army and commanders of its combined units worked 
somewhat differently in preparing for an offensive in April 1945. The 
problem was that after eliminating the enemy southeast of Koenigsberg, the 
army was placed in Hq, SHC reserve and on 18 April was transferred to the 
let Ukrainian Front for participation in the Berlin Operation. On the 
night of 20/21 April front commander Mar SU I. S. Konev issued instruct .ons 
for its commitment. The army commander traveled to the line of commitment 
with an operations group. After performing a two-hour ground reconnais- 
gance he made the decision for the attack and assigned the mission to Ma} 
Gen P. F. Batitskiy commander of 128th Rifle Corps, who had just arrived. 
Commanders of combined units and units made their decision from the map. 
Attack objectives, directions of attack and boundary lines were updated on 
the terrain.” 


And so during the war years, depending on conditions of the situation, the 
front or army commander would make his decision from the map with subse- 
quent clarification of individual questions during ground reconnaissance or 
only from the map. This always was preceded by clarification of the combat 
mission and a situation estimate by the commander personally. Careful 
attention was given to the calculation of forces and weapons and to setting 
up that grouping of troops which would correspond to the attack plan. Con- 
sideration here was given to the size and cohesiveness of the combinea units, 
their outfitting with combat equipment, the personnel's moral and physical 
condition, organizational abilities and volitional qualities of command 
personnel and other factors. The decision would be documented immediately 
on the map. Combat documents would be worked up on its basis. As war 
experience indicated, the primary directions in improving the commander's 
work of decisionmaking were: a detailed analysis of all components of the 
situation and application of various methods of organizing combat actions 
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based on time periods set aside for preparing the offensive operation, A 
trend wae noted towards maximum use of opportunities for working on the 
terrain, 


/Planning of an operation/ consisted of a detailed elaboration of the con- 
tent and sequence in performance of combat missions by the troops, alloca- 
tion of troop efforts to axes of operation, and organization of coordina- 
tion and thorough support and control of troops. It was done on the basis 
of the commander's decision and inatructionse of the superior staff based 
on operational-tactical calculations and foresight of the possible develop- 
ment of evente. The commander directed the planning of operations in the 
wer years. The etaff performed a considerable part of the work, coordi- 
nating and directing the work of chiefs of combat arms, special troops and 
services, and organizing control over the quality and deadlines of per- 
forming assignments of making calculations, suggestions and various kinds 
of summaries. 


The planning of a majority of front operations was done most often in the 
following sequence. Initially a plan would be drawn up, based on the 
requirement of the Hq, SHC (the Belorussian, Ostrogozhsk-Rossosh', pene- 
tration of the Leningrad blockade and other operations) or on the initia- 
tive of the front military council (Belgorod-Khar'kov, Crimean and other 
operations) in the form of proposals for the upcoming offensive, which was 
examined in the General Staff and briefed to the Hq, SHC. Subsequently, 
on receipt of an Hq, SHC directive for the offensive, the plan was given 
concrete definition. Some army operations on individual axes also were 
planned in this same sequence. But if they were a component of a front 
operation, then elaboration of the plan of attack at the army level usually 
began after receiving a front directive or a verbal order from the 
commander. The planning of a front or army offensive was characterized by 
ite high degree of centralization, most often at the level of the Hq, SHC 
and front. This was 4 natural phenomenon for the war, for the missions 
being accomplished were those of a penetration of a deeply echeloned enemy 
defense, encirclement of his groupings, the delivery of heavy attacks, and 
Support of the commitment of mobile groups, which required coordinated 
actions of several formations and combined units of branches of the Armed 
Forces and combat arms, and of SHC forces and weapons. This approach per- 
mitted the massing of means of fire destruction (aircraft and artillery) 
and the reserves, and it also permitted most effective accomplishment of 
camouflage messures. 


Plane for front offensive operations usually were worked out to the entire 
depth by missions and axes of upcoming actions. In generalizing the 
experience of planning in the summer-fall campaign of 1941, the Hq, SHC 
noted as a deficiency that the plans for front operations often did not 
indicate time periods for accomplishing combat missions. This led to a 
reduction in responsibility of commanders and staffs and made it more 
difficult to organize coordination, especially with aircraft. In addition, 
control entities were deprived of an opportunity to exercise supervision 
over the course of combat actions. The practice of defining missions for 
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armies for $<. or more daye aleo wae condemmoed. A directive of the chief 
of the General Staff dated 13 December 194: demanded that “missions on a 


front acale be assigned to armies for @ period sot exceeding three days 

and, in assigning Che immediate mission, éetablieh a line each day which 
’ ‘ Lh 

an army @ combined unite Must reach by day's enc, 


The commanders and statis of combined-arm armies usually planned an offen- 
sive by phases. The first phase was penetration of the enemy's tactical 
defensive gone (\-2 days), the second phase was development of the offen- 
sive and defeat © operations reserves (2-5 days), and the third phase was 
the pursuit and consolidation of Lines (5=8 days). Quite often a regroup- 
ing of troops and occupation of a forming-up piace was included in the 
firet phase. The firet day of an operation often was made 4 separate phase 
and planned with a greater degree of detailing. ” in a number of instances 
(the Belorussian, Vistula-Oder and Berlin operations), tank armies would 
work out two or three variants for commitmenc of combined units from 
different axes or from several lines on one axis depending on results of 
penetration of enemy defenses by combined-arme armies, based on instruc- 
tions of the front commander. Consequently, the procedure for troop 
coordination and support of their commitment under various conditions of 
the situation was thought out ahead of time. 


The planning of combat actions vas conducted most often consecutively in 
front and then in army staffs and combined units. Sut in a number of 
instances it was organized almost in a parallel manner at several echelons. 
This was most typical of the first period of the war (the counteroffensive 
at Tikhvin, Rostov and Moscow), when a limited amount of time (i-2 days) 
was given for preparing operations for tank armies, which often were 
committed from the move (3d Guards Tank Army and 4th Tank Aroy in the Orel 
Operation) under a variant not previously envisaged. The parallel planning 
method was inherent both to operational and tactical echelons during 
assumption of a defense in the course of an offensive and with a sudden 
change of combat missions. 


An analysis of the preparation of operations such as the Orel, Belgorod- 
Khar'kov, Vistula-Oder, East Prussian, Berlin and Prague operations permits 
the conclusion that the quality of work performed by the commanders and 
etaffe in planning the offensive in the war vears improved through 4 capa- 
ble combination of various methods for accomplishing the mission. A trend 
ie noticeable here toward an increase in the degree of parallel work at 
various command and staff echelons. During 65-70 percent of the time in 
19463 and 85-90 percent of the time in 1945 entities of field directorates 
of tank armies accomplished planning in parallel with the work of corps 
directorates, and this occurred for 50-80 percent of the time in the army, 
corps and brigades. A high degree of parallelism can be traced in 
combined-arms armies, such as in the commitment of 26th Army in the Berlin 
operation. it must >» emphasized that steadfast fulfillment of calendar 
plens for preparing operations as well as operations and reconnaissance 
orientations held ahead of time were of substantial assistance here. 
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One should bear in mind the fact that the quality and timeliness of 
resolving the taske of planning operations depended to a considerable 
extent on the work atyle of commanders. For example, here is how K. K, 
Rokoswovekly described the work of preparing an operation: “We had a head- 
quarters office, ae we called it, where we got together to ponder plane, 
make decisions, hear information from officere responsible for sectore, 
diecuse a1] possible suggestions, and exchange opinions on cap loyment of 
various combat arms and on organising coordination among them."” In P. I, 
Batov's opinion, thie etyle created “a surprisingly pleasant working 
atmosphere, and each one wished to think more boldly and act gore vigor- 
ously. K. F. Telegin (member of front miliary council) remarked in 
recalling preparations for the Belorussian Operation: "Members of the mili- 
tary counct] spent several) daye and nights together and separately in the 
operations department of front headquarters. Together with commanders of 
combat arma and chiefs of directorates they would think, calculate, update, 
express doubte and fears, make suggestions, and consult with army command- 
ore and the commanders of tank corpe."’* The commanders’ thorough under - 
standing of the missions, their efficiency, trust in those around them, as 
well as their soctability and tact guaranteed the success of collective 
labor to no emall extent. Eyewitnesses recall how productive organiza- 
tional work wae in the period of planning upcoming operations by G. K. 
Zhukov, 1. S&S. Konev, R. Ya. Malinovekiy, K. A. Meretekov, I. Ye. Petrov and 
many other front commanders as well ae the greater part of army commanders. 
Authors of foreign works aleo are forced to admit this.’ 


The operations part of the operation plan contained, graphically on a map 
and in an explanatory note (legend), an estimate of che enemy, purpose of 
the upcoming offensive, forces and weapone being used, concept of the 
operation and combat missions for the troops, a determination of the prin- 
ciples of coordination and the organization of control and support of com- 
bat operations. Questions of the use of combined unite and unite of 
branches of the Armed Forces, combat arms (special troops), and partisan 
formations as we)! as operational and logistical support and party- 
political work were reflected in detail in specially prepared documents 
(especial plane for employment of combat arms), which were a component of 
the operation plan. 


/The preparation of staffs and troops/ for performance of combat missions 
during the war included a complex of measures to fill out the combined 
units with personnel, weapons and equipment, to bring supply stocke up to 
established norms, to organize combat training for the troops, and to 
improve the generals’ and officers’ knowledge and skills in controlling 
forces and weapons being used for the offensive. 


During the war command and steff exercises, map war games, demonstration 
problems, courses, staff practices and short tactical training problems 
became the primary form for preparing front or army staffe. The greater 
part of problems with generals and officers were conducted by the command- 
eres personally. in late December 1944 the front commander conducted a 
three-day map war game in the headquarters of the ist Belorussian Front 
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during preparations for the Vietula=Oder Operation (12 December-3 February 
1945). Army commanders, artillery commandera and chiefe of staff of 
armies and corpse commanders took part in thie in addition to the front 
command element. The offensive operation was worked out, On the firet day 
army commanders briefed the concept of the operation, procedures for 
employing forces and weapone and procecures for organiging coordination 
with tank armies, and the plan for the artillery offensive, On the second 
day 4 penetration of 4 static defense with subsequent exploitation of 
success was played through from narrative probleme and on the third day 
questions of organising command and control were worked out, 


A number of features were noted in preparing troope for an operation. This 
matter wae moet difficult to resolve in the firet period of the war, when 
replacements would arcive at the front after two or three weeks of training 
in the rear. Up to 60 percent of the replacements consisted of officers 
called up from the reserve. Gen K. A. Meretskov remarked that "the bitter 
experience... in Nowember 194] taught many of use 4 lesson. It was then 
that we set for ourselves the rule: No matter how great the need for troops, 
the incoming replacements and newly arriving units were sent through train- 
ing centers before battles or familiarized directiy in the combined units 
with the features of conducting combat operations..."*’ 





And #0 a8 early a® the fall of 1941 every opportunity was used for 
increasing the soldiers’ combat and moral qualities. Problems would be 
organized before operations. They were held for three daye in the 37th 
Army of the Southern Front in preparing for a counteroffensive (November 
1941), and for two daye for 10-12 hours each in 54th Army of the Leningrad 
Front (November 194)). Primary emphasise in the training was placed on 
practicing problems of moving up and deploying into combat formation, 
attacking the forward edge, and fighting for strongpoints. In addition, 
52d Army (prior to the counteroffensive at Tikhvin) made it the practice 
to drive tanks over personnel and have the personnel conduct volley fire 
ageinet aircraft. 


Directing attention to the need for preparing troops for the counteroffen- 
sive at Moscow, A. M. Vasilevekiy, in discussions with Col Gen I. §&. Konev, 
commander of the Kalinin Front, emphasized the demand of the Supreme 
Commander "to make i: possible for the untested combined units of Maslen- 
nikov (29th Army--Ed.) to assimilate the front situation if only for two 
days.’ On the basis of these instructions practical problems were held 
in the armies for a etudy of weapons hardware, equipment operation under 
winter conditions, firing and grenade throwing. Companies held day and 
night tactical exercises and a number of subunits fired antitank rifles 
against captured tanks. Divisions of the lst Shock Army and 16th Army of 
the Western Front arrange Gemonstration problems for platoon, company and 
battalion commanders on control of subunits in battle, and for personne! on 
their actions in attacking the forward edge of enemy defenses.’" By the 
fall of 1942 troop combat training acquired 4 more planned and purposeful 
character. Ae a tule, the front commander would define the objective, 
missions, time, procedures and sequence in organizing combat training. The 








ataff and directorates (departments) would plan the subject matter, pase on 
the commander's inatructione and exercise supervision over their accomplish- 
ment, Front and army military councile always attempted to organize troop 
training in etrict conformity with the character and specific features of 
upcoming actions, setting aside the maximum possible time for it, 


Many other examples in organizing the scheduled preparation of troope for 
combat operations also are of practical interest. For example, prior to 
the Belorussian Operation the staffs of armies of the let Baltic Front 
planned training for 20 daye (from | through 20 June). Units and subunits 
on defense were placed in the second echelon and trained under a five-day 
program, while those completing a redeployment were trained for ten days in 
assembly areas. At that time time the armies held two or three day courses 
for commanders and chiefs of etaff of divisions and regiments, the corps 
did the same for tactical and artillery battalion commanders, and the divi- 
sion did so for company and battery commanders. Command and staff exer- 
cises were organized within the command training system. Specialist train- 
ing wae accomplished in courses in unite.’* Gen A, P. Beloborodov, former 
commander of 43d Army, later emphasized that officere of the field direc- 
torate were sent to each division from the army to assist troops in pre- 
paring for the operation. Exercises were conducted with the staffe of 
rifle corps, divisions and regiments, during which there wae a search for 
forms of coordination which best met the conditions of combat in forest- 
swamp terrain. .. . Exercises would end with a demonstration of practical 
actions by the subunits.’ 


The lat Ukrainian Front accomplished tasks of preparing troops uniquely in 
the summer of 1944 in training replacements for the L'vov-Sandomierz Opera- 
tion. From 60 to 90 percent of the personnel were called into rifle com- 
bined units from territory liberated from the enemy. These people previ- 
ously had not served in the Soviet Army and for a long while had experi- 
enced the noxious effects of fascist and bourgeois-nationalist propaganda. 
It was required, on the one hand, to organize the most intensive combat 
training (12-14 hours each were set aside for classes) and, on the other 
hand, to organize skilled political indoctrination work. The study of 
information booklets and operational newssheets contributed to the person- 
nel's heightened combat proficiency. They told in a popular form about 
combat capabilities of the primary weapons and explained provisions of com- 
bet regulations. Unite held a demonstration of weapons and their capabil- 
ities for the newly ercrived replacements 


“an 


The following can be noted in conclusion. Front and army commanders 
employed the most diverse methode for making decisions and planning opera- 
tions, determined by the situation and chiefly by the availability of time 
as well as the poseible character of an operation. Certain features were 
manifested in their activities: There was a continuous increase in the 
amount of time spent on organizational activities in subordinate staffs and 
troop unite, primarily for resolving a complex of tasks in estimating the 
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terrain and the enemy, coordinating troop efforte, assigning combat 
missions and preparing Croope and etaife, Work on the terrain for the pur- 
powe of concrete detalling of the decision began to be done at all command 
echelons, and not only at the tactical level. Ite improvement followed the 
path of moving away from the practice of having the senior commander tesue 
inatructionse to playing out variante of possible actions by the sides. In 
managing the troops, commanders relied to an ever greater extent on the 
ataff and other control entities. Collective reason contributed to the 
substantiated planning of the employment of forces and weapone and the 
fullest use of their potential combat capabilities, 


As war experience demonstrated, the ability to manage is not an innate 
quality. It stands to reason that @ person's inclinations and abilities 
aleo are of no omall importance, but they develop successfully only when 
people persistently master Leninist science and the art of managewent. A 
thorough and comprehensive study of Marxiet-Leninist theory by military 
cadres and developing communist ideology and conviction in them is the 
chief condition for developing and improving a truly scientific style in 
their work of command and control. A systematic increase in their military 
and specialized knowledge and an improvement in the abilities and ekills of 
managing subordinates and the military-pedagogic proficiency of officers 
and generals is of great importance here even at the present time. The 
syetem of operational and combat training must accustom people to think 
dialectically and make substantiated decisions. 


War experience revealed the need for high-quality resolution of the tasks 
of preparing troops and staffs for upcoming combat actions by confirming 
the determining role of commanders in organizing combat training of offi- 
cers, generals, etaffe and troop personnel. When considerable time was 
aveilable they conducted practice sessions, tactica)] drill problems, 
demonstration classes, troop exercises, command and staff exercises, and 
courees for commanders and specialists of the combat arms. When time was 
limited they arranged presentations by experienced soldiers to newly 
arrived replacemente, published inetruction booklets and pamphlets, and 
conducted demonstration problems and exercises and critiques of them. The 
practice of training staffs and troops in what was needed in combat under 
near-combat conditions acquired specia] importance. 


The high effect of work performed in the war years to resolve problems 
noted in the article provides the basis to conclude the expediency of an 
extensive study of the experience accumulated for its use in the practice 
of preparing command cadres under present-day conditions. 
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WARTIME OPERATIONS: |/HE STRUGGLE FOR AIR SUPREMACY 


Moscow VOYENNO-iSTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 7, 1980 signed to press 
25 Jun 80 pp 26-34 


[Article, published under the heading "World War II and the Postwar 
Period," by Professor and Doctor of Historical Sciences Maj Gen Avn I. 
Timokhovich: "The Character and Methods of the Struggle for Air Supremacy"; 
passages enclosed in slantlines printed in boldface) 


[Text) The origin of the problem of winning air supremacy dates back to 
World War I times. But at that time the struggle in the air sphere was of 
emall scope and was :ot particularly acute. The chief goal was to prevent 
aerial scouts and artillery spotters from performing their assigned missions. 
The fight against enemy aircraft was accomplished primarily over the battle- 
field, was of a short-lived (periodical) character and had tactical and, 
more rarely, operational significance. Almost the sole method of combating 
enemy aircraft was to destroy the aircraft in single aerial combat. It was 
a rare practice to attack airfields. 


With the increase in combat capabilities of aviation after World War I, 

air forces began to accomplish not only tactical missions, but operational- 
strategic missions as well. There also was a change in the goals and 
character of struggle for air supremacy, which acquired primary importance 
and was one of the deciding conditions of victory in operations and in the 
war as a whole. The struggle for air supremacy now was being accomplished 
at the strategic, operational and tactical levels and was not limited 
merely to destroying aircraft in the air space. To this end the command 
element of warring sides began to carry out full-scale measures. In addi- 
tion to the defeat of air groupings concentrated in a TVD [theater of mili- 
tary operations] anc on individual stretegic axes, operations were employed 
to destroy the aviation industry, to disable or capture sources of petro- 
leum and synthetic fuels plants, to destroy training centers for flight and 
technical cadres, to eliminate stores of aviation fuel, ammunition and 
equipment, to neutra ize air force control posts and so on. 


it ie true that duriig World War II not one of the states yet possessed 
those weapons and in such numbers as to destroy all components of the 
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enemy's air might simitaneously and to an identical degree. By virtue of 
these reasons the warring sides attempted to find the most vulnerable links 
in the overall system of the enemy air force, destruction of which would 
have a favorable effect on the air situation and would lead in the shortest 
manner to the ultimate objective of winning air supremacy. 


Studies indicate that in the struggle for air supremacy enemy aviation 
groupings were the primary objective of the warring sides’ pressure in all 
TVD's of the past war. That wae the case at the Soviet-German and West 
European fronts, in the Pacific TVD and in Southeast Asia, and in North 
Africa and the Mediterranean basin. And this is not by chance. Their 
defeat immediately produced tangible results: There was a rapid improve- 
ment in the air situation in a epecific region. 


The struggle for air supremacy basically was waged by two methods: the 
destruction of enemy aircraft in aerial battles and engagements and the 
destruction of aircraft on airfields. The other methods (knocking out 
enterprises of the aviation industry, destruction of fuel sources and stock- 
piles, pressure on training centers for flight and technical cadres, and 
destruction of air force control posts and aviation equipment depots) 

played a rather important role as well. The struggle for air supremacy in 

a TVD was carried on both during daily combat operations and within the 
framework of special air operations. 


The leading place in land TVD's belonged to /air battles and engagements. / 
For example, at the Soviet-German front 44,000 of the 57,000 enemy aircraft 
disabled by our aviation were shot down in aerial battles and engagements. * 
Such great attention given to air battles and engagements was a natural 
phenomenon. The use of this method of the struggle for air supremacy 
achieved a most substantial reduction in the combat might of enemy aviation. 
As a rule, the aircraft crews perished or were disabled in aerial battles 
together with the downed aircraft and the training of flight personnel 
required mich time and the expenditure of enormous supplies. And if the 
belligerent did not have a reserve of aviation cadres and its flight 
schoole did not manage to t:sin crews with the requisite qualifications, 
then ite aviation gradually lost combat effectiveness. According to the 
admisalonof the German authors of the book entitled "World War 1939-1945," 
published in West Germany, the losses of flight personnel of fascist ,cerman 
aviation from June 1941 through December 1943 comprised some 50,000.° The 
size of flight cadres of the German Luftwaffe in the first three war years 
was reduced from 45,000 to 21,000, i.e., by more than half.” It was the 
shortage of flight personnel that was one of the chief reasons for the loss 
of strategic air supremacy at the Soviet-German front by fascist German 
aviation in the summer of 1943. 


The large proportion of aerial battles and engagements was explained by 
the belligerents’ use of large masses of aircraft. The opposing forces 
attempted on the one hand to perform their missions successfully and do 
maximum damage to the enemy, and on the other hand, to prevent enemy air 
force strikes against their own installations. All this led to an intense 
struggle in the air. 
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Fighters were the chief meane for destroying aircraft in aerial battles 
and engagements. They fought enemy aircraft while screening friendly 
troops, naval forcee and rear installations and while supporting the com- 
bat operations of bombers and ground attack aircraft, 1t took an average 
of 30 sorties by Soviet fighters for each German aircraft destroyed in the 
air. 


Experience indicates that the fiercest air battles occurred on the axis of 
main attacks of ground forces during the most important phases of opera- 
tions (in penetratin,, defenses, the commitment of tank armies and corps, 
repulsing counterblows and so on). As a rule, the area of intensive 
aerial battles was limited to the battlefield and the immediate opera- 
tional depth. Air battles often developed into protracted air engagements 
in which several hundred aircraft participated simultaneously on both 
sides. They would arise most often during the screening of main groupings 
of ground forces and naval forces against attacks by enemy aircraft during 
the conduct of major operations (the defense of Stalingrad in 1942, the 
battle in the Kuban’ in 1943), when delivering mass attacks during air 
operations (the Battle of Kursk in 1943), and in repulsing mass raids by 
enemy aircraft against administrative-political and economic centers 
(Moscow, Leningrad, Kursk). 


Many air engagements arose spontaneously and had no planned basis. 
Elements of planning air engagements appeared for the first time in the 
system of air defense of major installations (Moscow, Leningrad). Plans 
for screening outlined different variants for initiating the engagements 
(depending on the directions of a raid, the number of enemy bombers, 
echelonment of their attack groupings, weather conditions and other fac- 
tors), defined the procedure for building up fighter forces in the air, 
envisaged coordination both among units and combined units of fighters and 
with AAA, and reflected questions of vectoring against air targets. Air 
engagements assumed a more organized character in 1943-1945 (in the Kuban’ 
and at Kursk and Berlin). | 


Intensive air engagements also occurred at the Western Front of World War 
II. For example, in the battle for England in 1940 fascist German aviation 
flew up to 1,786 sorties per day for strikes against enemy airfields and 
other installations. In waging fierce engagements in the air, British 
fighters flew up to a little more than 900 sorties. From 13 August through 
31 October 1940 the losses of the German Luftwaffe comprised 1,103 aircraft, 
and those of the British--642 fighters. ° 


The effectiveness of the method of destroying enemy, aircraft in the air 
rose thanks to an improvement in fighter operations. Fighter tactics 
developed in the following directions: a shift from single to group air 
battles; echelonment of combat formations by altitude, depth and frontage; 
apecialization of fighter combined units and units for performing specific 
missions (screening troops and installations and supporting combat opera- 
tions of other air arms); extensive use of radios and technical systems for 
controlling fighters and so on. 
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World War II experience convincingly showed that the success of combating 
enemy aircraft in the air depended on many factors. Primary importance 
among these factors lay with the moral-combat and psychological qualities 
of flight personnel, combat features of aviation equipment, precision in 
functioning of the VNOS (aerial surveillance, warning and communications) 
system, combat readiness of fighter aviation, mobility in control] of 
fighter forces, organization of coordination of all forces and weapons par- 
ticipating in repuleing enemy air raids, and the combat experience and 
organizational abilities of command personnel. 


Another method of the struggle for air supremacy--/destruction of aircraft 
on airfields/--occupied a lesser proportion in comparison with air battles 
and engagements. But strikes against airfields played a predominant role 
in some periods. This method was used especially widely by the aggressor 
atates--fascist Germany and militarist Japan--at the beginning of the war. 
The masse attacks by the German Luftwaffe against airfields in Poland, 
Holland, Belgium, France and the USSR, and by the Japanese Air Force 
againet U.S. air bases assumed the form of air operations to defeat enemy 
aviation. For example, in the attack on Poland on 1 September 1939 the 
fascist German aviation used major forces to subject 22 airfields to simul- 
taneous surprise masse attack, destroying up to 20 percent of Polish avia- 
tion. On the following days German bombers continued to operate inten- 
sively against airfields. Having inflicted a serious defeat on the Polish 
Air Force, fascist German aviation seized total air supremacy in a few days 
and retained it until the end of the military campaign against Poland. 


The German Luftwaffe operated by a eimilar method when the Hitlerites 
invaded Belgium, Holland and France. (mn 10 May 1940 over 3,000 German air- 
craft made a surprise attack on 72 air! felds and knocked out several 
hundred enemy aircraft. Continuing to build up the strikes against air- 
fields, which were combined with air battles and engagements, the Hitlerite 
aviation quickly defeated the enemy air force and won undivided air suprem- 
acy. 


With the beginning of war against the USSR, enemy aviation (more than 2,000 
aircraft) made surprise mass raids against 66 airfields of our western 
military districts on 22 June 1941, which comprised 65 percent of the total 
number of airfields in the border zone. On the first day of military 
operations the German Luftwaffe managed to destroy 1,200 Soviet aircraft, 
including 800 on the ground.° 


Japanese aviation also operated effectively against airfields. In the 
attack on the U.S. naval base at Pearl Harbor and airfields in the Hawaiian 
Islands on 7 December 194), 414 Japanese carrier-based aircraft destroyed 
272 of the 387 American warplanes present. On 8 and 9 December 194] 
Japanese pilots disabled half of the American heavy bombers and more than a 
third of the fighters at air bases in the Philippines. In two days they 
succeeded in destroying a third of the British aircraft on airfields on the 
Malacca Peninsula. All this contributed to winning air supremacy for 
Japanese aviation in the Pacific basin. 
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Aw we see, the basic method of the struggle tor air supremacy by aggressive 
atates in the initial stages of military operations in all TVD's consisted 
of maau attacks against airfields, which tn combination with the suddenness 
of the attack led to a defeat of the enemy's main aviation forces. It 
should be pointed out, however, that the high results of operations against 
airfields were explained aot only and not so much by combat experience and 
surprise in the attack by fascist German and Japanese aviation as by the 
unpreparedness of air forces and air defense troops of countries subjected 
to aggression to repuise surprise mass air atrikes, by the crowded basing 
of aircraft, the poo: camouflage of airfields and aircraft hardstands 
there, a late maneuver to alternate airfields, and the absence of a central- 
{zed system of control of che air force and air defense forces. 


During World War ll the proportion of strikes against airfields dropped. 
Air battles and engagements acquired the deciding role in the struggle for 
air supremacy. This was the result of a number of factors. /First of all,/ 
by the dispersal of aircraft, an increase in vigilance and combat readiness 
of the air force, a reinforcement of airfield air defense, and an improve- 
ment in the VNOS system, which made it difficult to achieve surprise and 
reduced tiv effectiveness of operations against basing areas of aircraft. 
/Secondly,/ by the difficulty of organizing strikes against airfields. To 
ensure their high effectiveness, it was necessary to carry out a large com- 
plex of preparatory activities (thorough reconnaissance and final reconnais- 
sance of airfields, organization of close coordination among groups of air- 
craft, suppression of air defense weapons along the route and in the target 
area, and so on), for which there was not always enough time, forces or 
weapons. But the slightest omission of any of these matters meant that 
combat operations against airfields proved ineffective and were accompanied 
by heavy losses of friendly aircraft. /Thirdly,/ by the need to use major 
forces of aircraft for supporting ground forces and naval forces in opera- 
tions. For example, Soviet aviation used a little more than two percent of 
the sorties flown during the Great Patriotic War to destroy enemy air 
forces on airfields. But this did not at all mean that this method of the 
struggle for air supremacy was ineffective and had lost its importance. To 
the contrary, during airfield strikes Soviet pilots knocked out 13,000 
enemy aircraft, which comprised some 23 percent of the total number of 
enemy aircraft destroyed at the Soviet-German front. An average of five 
sorties were spent for each enemy aircraft disabled on the ground, i.e., 
5-6 times less than in air battles.*° In addition, during the strikes 
against airfields a portion of the flight and technical personnel was 
injured, runways often were demolished, fuel and ammunition dumps and 
stores of aviation-technical equipment near airfields were destroyed and 
aircraft control points would be disabled. 


If the situation required it, airfield strikes at times played a predomi- 
nant role in the destruction of enemy aircraft. This was observed most 
often during periods of operational and strategic pauses and prior to 
preparations for major strategic operations, when aviation forces were at a 
low level of activity in accomplishing missions of supporting ground forces 
and naval forces. The employment of major aviation forces for operations 
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againet airfields, which often were organized in the form of special air 
operations, produced considerable effect. For example, six air armies par- 
ticipated in an air operation accomplished from 6 through 8 May 1943 
(before the Battle of Kursk). Air combined units delivered four mase 
atrikes against airfields across a front of 1200 km and to a depth up to 
200 km. There were 501 enemy aircraft destroyed as a result.’’ A month 
later, from 8 through 10 June 1943, the Soviet Air Force conducted a 
second air operation to defeat enemy aviation. This time 249 German air- 
craft were put out of action, ** During the two air operations our pilots 
destroyed a sum total of 7,500 enemy aircraft on airfields and in air 
battles, which contributed to our aviation winning strategic air supremacy 
in the summer of 1943, 





Experience indicates that the success of strikes against airfields depended 
on the composition of aviation forces, thorough reconnaissance and final 
reconnaissance of the objectives of operations, the choice of tactics, 
attainment of surprise, the degree of suppression of air defense weapons in 
the target area and other factors. This method of struggle acquired spe- 
cial importance in TVD's and on strategic axes with a poorly developed net- 
work of airfields. In such cases the destruction of enemy aircraft and, 
more important, disabling of airfields had a rapid effect on the air situa- 
tion. It was not by chance that in operations conducted on territory 
having a limited airfield network (such as in mountain regions) strikes 
against airfields had a greater proportion (15-25 percent of all sorties 
flown in the struggle for air supremacy). For example, that was the case 
in the Belgrade Operation. 


Airborne and amphibious landings were used in individual instances to cap- 
ture enemy airfields. For example, during the West European campaign of 
1940 fascist German parachutists seized a portion of airfields in Belgium 
and Holland, which then were used by Hitlerite aviation. Japanese amphibi- 
ous landing forces successfully accomplished this mission in the Pacific 
TVD, and Soviet airborne forces did the same in the Manchurian Operation. 
Partisan combined units and units often were employed to capture airfields 
in the deep enemy rear (the Belorussian Operation). Many examples also 

can be given where enemy airfields would be seized by tank combined units 
(raiding groups) which penetrated deeply into the enemy rear. That was the 
case in the counteroffensive at Stalingrad and in the Vistula-Oder, Berlin 
and other operations. Capture of airfields narrowed the enemy's opportun- 
ities to organize the basing of aircraft and it was often accompanied by 
the destruction of enemy aircraft, which could not help but have an effect 
on the course of struggle for air supremacy. 


The chief method of the struggle for air supremacy in sea and ocean TVD's 
was the destruction of aircraft carriers and aircraft at coastal airfields. 
The example of the Battle of Midway in June 1942 indicates the effective- 
ness of strikes against carriers. This decisive battle in the war in the 
Pacific was typical in the fact that carrier-based aircraft played the 
chief role in it. During the battle the Americans succeeded in destroying 
four large carriers and 332 aircraft, while they themselves lost one 
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carrier and 150 aircraft.?' Having suffered a heavy loss in carriers, the 
Japanese lost air supremacy and were forced to give up the plan to capture 
the island, 


The great importance of carriers as floating airfields and, on the other 
hand, their vulnerability from the air forced the command elements of the 
warring sides to continuously reinforce the air defense of carrier forces 
with fighter aircraft and air defense weapons. Jhis is why the operations 
of carrier forces usually were accompantled by fierce air battles and engage- 
ments, 


Not only fighters, but also ground-based air defense weapons (AA guns, 
machineguns and so on) were effective means in the struggle against enemy 
aircraft in the air in all TVD's. An analysis of aircraft losses in the 
Great Patriotic War indicates that approximately one-fourth of all aircraft 
of the belligerents destroyed was at the hands of air defense weapons. In 
individual operations of 1943-1944 (the Orel, Belorussian and others), 
where proper attention was not given to the struggle against ground-based 
air defense weapons ind where pilots scorned evasive action, losses of air- 
craft rose considerably. Thus, the experience indicates with all obvious- 
ness that without suppressing air defense weapons, including ground-based 
weapons, it is impossible to provide for freedom of actions of aviation 
during an operation and successfully perform the assigned missions. 


We already have noted that in World War 11 operations were conducted 
/againet installations of the aviation industry/ and sources of fuel pro- 
duction. For example, the Luftwaffe of fascist Germany made raids against 
aviation enterprises of England in 1940-1941, and bombers of England and 
the United States delivered strikes against plants of the aviation indus- 
try, oil refineries and synthetic fuel enterprises of Germany and its 
allies in 1941-9145. But these operations did not provide the desired 
effect, although bourgeois falsifiers of history exalt them in every possi- 
ble way. For example, the American military writer Brophy wrote that "as a 
result of these raids the production of fuel and important lubricants 
almost ceased and the Nazi Air Force was in fact destroyed."*’ 





But the facts indicate the contrary. /First of all,/ prior to 1944 U.S. 
and British bombers operated very little against installations of Germany's 
aviation industry. The weight of bombs dropped by Anglo-American aviation 
on Germany's aviation plants consisted of no more than two percent of the 
overall tonnage. /Secondly,/ targets for destruction were poorly chosen. 
British and U.S. bombers preferred to operate against area targets--cities-- 
and closed their eyes to the most vulnerable spots in the industrial pro- 
duction of aircraft and other aviation equipment. It is therefore no acci- 
dent that the production of aircraft in Germany did not drop but, to the 
contrary, rose from year to year. While in 1942 German industry produced 
15,409 warplanes, in 1943 it was 24,807 and in 1944--40,593 aircraft. °° 


/The production of aviation fuel/ was a very weak spot in the German Luft- 
waffe system. Germany did not have its own oil refineries. It satisfied 
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the need for aviation fuel chiefly through petroleum coming from Romania 
and eynthetic gasoline manufactured at seven of ite own plants. And 
although tnatallattons of the of] refining industry and synthetic fue) 
plants were very vulnerable from the air, up to the summer of 1944 they 
were sublected to weak pressure on the parc of Anglo-American aviation, 
According to well-known Britieh bourgeois historian B. Liddell Hart, only 
14 percent of the bombs were dropped on ofl] refineries by the U.S. and 
Aritieh air forces. This ie explained by a clear lack of desire on the 
part of reactionary circlee in the West to prematurely weaken the might of 
fasctat German aviation, the overwhelming majority of which were at the 
Soviet-German front. Liddell Hart writes that “as a result of the lengthy 
inviolabdlity of Romania's remote of] refineries and an increase in plants 
for the production of synthetic fuel, Germany's stockpiles in May 1944 
reached a maximum and only in subsequent months did they begin to drop. 
This drop wae caused above all by stepped-up strikes of Soviet aviation in 
the summer of 1944 against Romania's oil refineries and its subsequent 
departure from the war on the side of fascist Germany. Along with this, 
strikes againest synthetic fuel enterprises on the part of the U.S. and 
Britieh air forces increased after the landing of Anglo-American troops in 
Normandy in the summer of 1944 for the purpose of securing from the air and 
supporting a more rapid advance of their ground forces, and this immedi- 
ately produced results. By virtue of the aforementioned reasons, the pro- 
duction of aviation gasoline in Germany in September 1944 dropped to 10,000 
tons, while the monthly requirement was 160,000 tons. From the fall of 
1944 the Hitler command was forced to cease training flights almost com- 
pletely, cut back combat sorties and limit the employment of new jet 
fighters, which expended a large amount of kerosene, because of the short- 
age of aviation fuel.’ 


wi? 


As we see, the Anglo-American command did not wish to conduct a vigorvus 
etruggie to undermine the enemy's air might. They did not take full advan- 
tage of the enemy's weaknesses. As a result, the struggle for air supremacy 
in the West European TVD bore a “languid” character and was crowned with 
success only at the war's end. The combat effectiveness of the German Luft- 
waffe was undermined not so much by the strikes of Anglo-American aviation 
against enterprises of the aviation industry and aviation fuel plants as by 
the destruction of air groupings at the Soviet-German front. 


With regard to the Soviet Air Force, it also operated little against 
installations of the *viacion industry and enemy o1l refineries. This was 
explained by the re’ .c. ses of these installations and, consequently, their 
inaccessibility right up to 1944 for our bomber aviation, which had a 
limited radius of action, a low bomb load, lack of reliable instruments for 
precise night bombing and lack of fighters with a large radius of action 
for long-range escort of the bombers during the day. Throughout the war 
the headquarters of the VGK [Supreme High Command) [Hq, SHC] was forced to 
employ long-range bomber aviation (ADD) chiefly to accomplish missions in 
operations of the ground forces. 
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It iw true that at the beginning of the Great Patriotic War (from 26 June 
through @ July 1941), pliote of the 4th Long-Range Bomber Corpse and the 
Black Sea Fleet Air Force delivered a number of telling blows agatinet 
Romania's of!1 fields As a result, some of) refineries were disabied, 
stores of petroleum products were burned and many o1] rige demolished, 
Unfortunately, operations againet Che Ploeeti of] fields and the of] refin- 
eriew of Constanta were not continued in 1941, since che DBA [long-range 
bomber aviation) had co be employed for supporting ground forces, thus conm- 
pensating for heavy losses in front aviation. They were renewed only in 
1944, when the Soviet Army approached the borders of Romania. 


/Other methods of the sectruggie for air supremacy/-<destruction of training 
centers for flight-cechnical personnel, destruction of radars, aviation 
control posts and depots of air force combat materiel and supplies--were 
employed even more rarely. It is true that the destruction of fuel and 
ammunition dumps, command poste and radiotechnical control gear near air- 
fields and the disabling of runways was partially achieved during the 
destruction of enemy aircraft at airfields. Special operations to destroy 
enemy radars were the practice during the preparation of some major opera- 
tions. For example, that was the cage not long before the beginning of the 
Normandy Landing Operation. Anglo-American aviation delivered mass attacks 
against German radare located in Northern France, and disabled almost all 
of them. 





ane 


And #0, an analysis has shown that the scope of the etruggie for air suprem- 
acy rose continuously and the number of forces and weapons used to accom- 
plish this purpose increased with the quantitative and qualitative develop- 
ment of means of air attack. 


The arsenal of methods -f the struggie for air supremacy expanded as the 
means of air attack developed. While the struggle in the air sphere had a 
tactical scale in Worid War 1 and was limited to one or two methods, in 
World War Il it acquired operationai-strategic significance and was con- 
ducted by the integrated use of many methods. Experience teaches that 
stereotypes are inadmissible in the selection of these methods. Under 
different conditions of the situation (in different TVD's, in particular 
periods of a war, against different enemies), one and the same method pro- 
dux«d dissimilar results. It follows that the selection of methods of the 
Struggle for air supremacy must be determined by a detailed analysis of the 
condition of the enemy's economy and all factors of che operational- 
strategic situation. It is apparent from practice of the past war that 
greatest results were achieved when this mission was accomplished through 
joint efforts of all branches of the armed forces with consideration of the 
strong and weak sides of fascist Germany and che most vulnerable places in 
the system of its air power. 
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GCOMM@NICATIONS SYSTEMS: ACI\LEVING OPERATIONAL STABILITY 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 7,1980 signed to press 
25 Jun 60 pp 35-4! 


|Article, published under the heading "World War II and the Postwar 
Period,” by Docent and Candidate of Military Sciences Col I. Taran: 
"Methode of Achieving Stabiiity of Communications Systems in an Operation 
(or Battle)"; passages enclosed in slantlines printed in boldface) 


| Text) Continuous command and control and the success of an operation or 
battle during the Great Patriotic War depended largely on stability of 
communications. ite loss inevitably led to disruption of command and con- 
trol and consequently to defeat as well. 


The problems of ensuring stability of communications in the war years were 
resolved basically in the following directions. Skilled alignment of the 
communications system in conformity with the commander's decision, inetruc- 
tions of the senior staff and specific conditions of a situation; creation 
of reserves of communications forces and equipment and their prompt maneu- 
ver to restore disrupted communications or for accomplishing new missions; 
creation of alternative communications routings and their use in case of 

a disruption of main routes as wel] as extensive use of back-up commnica- 
tions centers; the capable and prompt movement of control points and 
acco™plishment of measures to protect communications lines and equipment 
against enemy pressure and to ensure secrecy in operation of communica- 
tions; constantly keeping communications facilities in a serviceable condi- 
tion, making up for losses and providing power sources; an increase in the 
level of tactical-special and moral-psychological training of personnel of 
signal unite and subunits, and so on. 


War experience indicated that the role of various communications facilities 
in ensuring stability and continuity of command and control depended on the 
level of control, the kind of combat operations, the combat situation 
present at the front, availability of signal personnel and facilities, and 
geographic and climatic conditions. Great importance lay in the proper 
choice of the primary communications facilities in different stages of an 
operation or battle, which was carried out in planning the communications 
and adjusted during combat operations. 
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During the Great Patriotic War wire communications was used widely in 
defensive operations when there was an opportunity to set up a well- 
developed communications network, in tue forming-up place for an attack 
and in the first phase of an offensive operation or battle. 


Radio communications, which occupled an exceptionally important place in 
command and control beginning in 1942, was the most reliable and convenient 
form of communications in the war yeare under conditions of maneuverable 
combat operations. it allowed receipt of action reports continuously even 
in those cases where etaffs and CP's were in movement. The continuous 
operation of radio communications wae ensured by the correct and prompt 
echelonment of radio facilities serving the centers of corresponding 
ataffa and command posts, as well ase by thorough elaboration of radio 
operating data and a proper allocation of radio frequencies. 


War experience indicated that, in addition to use of coordination radio 
nete and links for eneuring more reliable coordination of communications, 
it was a wide practice to send liaison officers with radios to the staffs of 
mobile combined unite and sometimes to send them from the combined unit to 
the staffs of rifle forces. 


Along with means of radio and wire communications, extensive use was made 
at all levele of control of mobile facilities, particularly liaison air- 
craft which delivered combat documents and liaison officers. They would be 
converted into the most important meane of communication at intensive 
moments of an operation or battle. The liaison officers’ service was a 
especial form of communications using mobile facilities. 


Let ue dwell on the most important directions for ensuring stability of 
commnications in an operation or battle. 


/The commander's decision/ for the operation or battle played a deciding 
role in the formation of the communications system and assurance of stable 
functioning of all ite elements. The basis of the structure of the commni- 
cations system here was the fighting strength and operational alignment 
(combat formation) of troops which determined the location of control 
pointe and consequently the location of their communications centers. The 
most expedient connection of centers with lines stemmed from their mutual 
location in the etructure of the communications system. Communications 
was established first of all on communications links to combined units 
(unite, subunits) performing the most important missions. The use of 
alternative channels and communications reserves was envisaged here. The 
communications system also was arranged with consideration for making it 
possible to exchange information among interworking troops. The links 
established by the commander and the procedure for shifting control posts 
were the fundamental factors which guided the signal officer in planning 
measures to provide a stable communications system during combat operations. 


The let and 2d tank armies, in the second echelons of the Voronezh and 
Central fronts respectively (the defensive operation at Kursk), can be given 
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an an example of the skilled use of communications personnel and facilities 
in conformity with the decision made for an operation, The actions of each 
army were planned in several variants, In particular, the 2d Tank Army 
might operate according to three variants, while the lat Tank Army wae pre- 
paring counterblowe along four axes. Comminications aleo was organized for 
any of the variants. Communications lines were constructed on all predeter- 
mined sectore and work wae carried out to deploy new commnications centers 
and control-teating pointe. 


The stability of the communications aystem depended to a considerable 
extent on ite prompt and capable realignment with a change in conditions of 
the situation. For example, to provide wire communications during the 
Jaasy~-Kieh inev Operation, it wae planned to construct and restore a main 
communications axis of eight lines along the direction of movement of the 
headquarters of the 3d Ukrainian Front to Tiraspol', Kitekany and Bolgrad. 
It was planned to maintain communications over it with the 46th and 37th 
armies advancing on the axis of main attack. It was also planned to con- 
atruct a back-up axie of four lines in the direction of Kitekany, Tarakliya 
and Bakhmutka for communications with 57th Army. But the following changes 
were made in its organization to ensure uninterrupted compunications 
during the offensive: The capacity of the main communications axis was 
reduced to six lines and conetruction of the back-up axis, the need for 
which had disappeared, ceased. Wire communications with the 37th, 57th 
and, in certain phases, 46th armies was provided not over the axis, but 
over communications links. 


The possibility of conducting combat operations for the purpose of 
encircling the enemy was considered without fail in planning communications. 
The construction of axial and lateral communications lines and movement 
routes for mobile facilities was not planned through areas where battles 
for encirclement or heavy enemy resistance were expected. In this instance 
communications lines were laid around these areas and the construction of 
lateral lines of communication had to be rejected entirely. if tne con- 
struction of axial communications lines was delayed if only temporarily in 
a battle of encirclement (until the elimination of the encircled grouping), 
thie inevitably led to a great lag in the development of wire communica- 
tione behind the overall rates of troop advance. 


Rapid and abrupt changes of the situation under conditions of an uneven 
development of the offensive generated a need for /redundancy and skilled 
maneuver/ of lines, channels, methods of organization, and communications 
personnel and facilities. 


Redundancy in the communications system was accomplished in the form of 
communications lines provided by various facilities on one link, alterna- 
tive channels, echelonment of communications facilities during a move of 
control points, general and special reserves of wire facilities, radio 
communications with the same subscribers over several radio nets and so on. 
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The essence of maneuvering, for example, consisted of a majority of 
minsione for providing control being accomplished by wire and mobile facil- 
ities in the forming-up place and in the firet phase during an offensive, 
with the role of radio communications growing subsequently with rapid rates 
of troop advance. At the tactical level contro] was accomplished almost 
completely ueing radio factiities (the Belorussian, Jasey-Kishinev and 
Vietula-Oder operations). 


A far-flung network of auxiliary communications centers (VUS) and control- 
testing points ueed in the forming-up place and in the first phase of an 
offensive subsequent!y wae replaced by an axis of several communications 
channels. When rates of advance slowed, wire communications again 
expanded: Independent links, lateral lines of communication, auxiliary 
centers and control-tvsting points appeared. For example, that is how wire 
communications was organized in the 47th Army, let Belorussian Front, in 
the Vietula-Oder Operation. ' 


The unevenness in development of the communications system made it neces- 
sary to maneuver signal unite and subunite and move them from some axes to 
others where the rate of troop advance had risen. Formation of a general 
reserve of wire facilities and special reserves on communications links was 
mandatory in organizing wire communications. Facilities of the general 
reserve most often were used to set up new communications links. Special 
reserves on links were intended for replacement of damaged sectors of line, 
for building up a line when it became necessary to move the CP of a subor- 
dinate combined unit (unit or subunit) to a new place, and when con- 
structing connecting lines for various purposes. 


It was an extensive practice, in creating a reserve of wire facilities, to 
conatruct so-called “surrogate” lines from local captured facilities, 
including barbed wire, in the forming-up place for the attack and espe- 
clally on the defense. Control would be accomplished over the "surrogate" 
|inea, while authorized cable was in reserve in readiness for use during 
combat operations (the Bobruysk and Memel operations). Yes, a skilled 
redundancy and prompt maneuvering of communications forces and facilities 
eneured stability of the communications system in all phases of combat 
operations. 


/The organization and use of alternative communications links and channels/ 
was @ moet important form of ensuring stable functioning of the communica- 
tions system in the (reat Patriotic War. The ways of accomplishing this 
mission varied. Combined-arms staffs used artillery radio nets and wire 
communications lines as alternative channels. 


Observance of the priv-‘s'e of personal contact of combined-arms and 
artillery commanders. andatory for the tactical echelon, and not only 
in the forming-up place for an attack or on defense, but aleo in the course 
of an offensive or during e withdrawal. This was facilitated by joint 
organization of observation posts by commanders of rifle regiments and 
commanders of regimental artillery groups (PAG's), battalion commanders and 
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commanders of PAG subgroups, and artillery observers and commanders of 
rifie companies, 


The ewitchboards of communications centers of the control poste of comb ined- 
arme and artiliery combined units and unite were connected by special lines, 
which made it possible to use the communications line of the attached artil- 
lery ae alternative channels. Im particular, the use of artillery wire 
lines for setting up communications with subordinate units occurred in com- 
bined units of the 44th Army of the Southern Front in August 1943. Stabil- 
ity of the communications system in rifle regimente and divisions was 
increased by arranging wire communications not only over the CP line, but 
also over the OP line. The organization of communications only from one 
point was not used by virtue of the instability of such a communications 
syeten. 


The establishment and extensive /use of auxiliary communications centers 
(VUS's)/ during the war was an important step toward increasing the stabil- 
ity of the communications system. They were set up in case it was neces- 
@ary to create alternative channels, for providing communications between 
control posts locate: a considerable distance from each other, during 
operations across a »road front and frequent regroupings of units and com- 
bined units. VUS's were most widespread within the communications systems 
of fronts and armies, but they frequently also were set up in rifle corps 
and even divisions. During operations across a broad front the VUS's pro- 
vided communications with troops on secondary axes, in assembly areas of 
reserves and combined units or units accomplishing a regrouping, and in 
rear areas in case of a troop withdrawal. The number and locations for 
deployment of the VUS's were determined by the character of the operation 
or battle, by missions to be accomplished, by the availability of personnel 
and facilities, and by the structure of the communications system. For 
example, four VUS's were set up in organizing wire communications in the 
70th Army in Auguet (944 in the areas of Postupel' and Tulova, as well as 
at VPU's (auxiliary .ontrol posts) in the areas of Mel'niki-Zhechitske and 
Truden' (see diagram)’*. They increased the stability of the army communi- 
cations system consij‘erably and reduced the number of facilities and the 
time needed to deploy it. VUS's also were used to provide communications 
when attacking at high tempos. Communications with rifle divisions oper- 
ating on the main axis usually was arranged along an axis during an opera- 
tion. In this instance a VUS was deployed act the end of the axis and from 
it connecting lines were laid to command posts of the combined units.’ 


A especial radio group was dropped in the vicinity of the VUS's to maintain 
stable radio communi ations at night between the army staff and staffs of 
the rifle divisions located a considerable distance from the formation 
ataff (50-70 km). That was the case in 6lst Army during the Belorussian 
Operation, where the group's radios operated as retransmitters. During the 
day, 4 group from the VUS would move to the new location of a CP in case 
of an upcoming move by the army staff to another location. The trip by the 
formation staff to the new CP was accomplished after receipt of a signal 
that the radios of this CP had taken all communications on themselves. * 
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Diagram of the organization of wire communications in 70th 
Army as of 17 August 1944 


KEY: 1. 70th Army 
. «++ Rifle Division 

3. «.. Rifle Corps 

4. ... Guarde Rifle Division 
5. VPU-... 
6. Command Post 
7. TPU [rear control post} 
8. Truden' 
9. Datyn' 
10. Yuzh Vydriche 
ll. From front 
12. Rakov [second part of name incomplete in original text) 
13. Postupel' 
14. Tulova 
15. Krasniluvka 
16. Mel'niki-Zhechitske 


The VUS's would deploy along the axis of the army CP's move and were the 
basis for the new command posts. 
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Much attention during Che war years was given Lo achieving /continuity of 
commnications with a change in control posts./ Experience indicated that 
the following conditions would be observed fur ensuring stability of 
communications and continuity of command and control: The move by a staff 
to a new area was made only when communications wae ready and there was an 
opportunity for control from the new location; senior and subordinate staffs 
would move at different times; subordinate staffs would move to areas 
established or approved by the senior stafi{; an attempt was made for a 
prompt change in locations of control posts and the assignment of missions 
by the chief of staff co the signal officer for preparing communications 
facilities for this. 


For example, during the Belorussian Operation the process of a change in 
control poate in 65th and 70th armies occurred as follows. First the loca- 
tion of the new CP was planned on the map. Information was collected at 
the same time from officers who had been there in performing combat assign- 
ments as to its suitability for deploying the CP. It was determined once 
and for all by a ground reconnaissance group made up of officers from the 
operations department and signal deparment (section), chief of the communi- 
cations center, staff commandant and physician. The missions of the ground 
reconnaissance group were to determine suitability of the CP deployment 
area, primarily from the standpoint of providing stable communications, 
conventence of accommodating the staff, convenience of command and control, 
concealment of the location and sanitary conditions. If a need arose to 
deploy the CP in a populated point, there was a mandatory evacuation of 
residents from houses in which it was planned to accommodate the staff.° 


The conduct of measures to achieve /secrecy of operation and protection of 
communications lines and facilities/ against enemy action was of great 
importance for ensuring stability of the communications system. 


Throughout the war the Hitlerites attempted to use ail available means to 
disrupt command and . ontrol by destroying and damaging communications 
centers, stations an‘ lines. They used artillery, mortars, aircraft and 
sabotage groups for this purpose. The enemy attached special importance 
to intercepting conversations. Strict regimes for operation of radio 
communications were established to prevent or hinder the enemy's intercept 
of our radio transmissions, position-finding of operating radios and the 
discovery of the location of control posts. The right of authorizing or 
prohibiting (fully or partially) the operation of radios on transmission 
lay with chiefs of staff no lower than division or brigade. When troops 
were replaced the newly arrived combined units or units operated for a cer- 
tain time with the radio operating data and stations of the combined units 
or units being repli ced and from their control posts. During a regrouping 
it was categorically prohibited to operate with the previous radio oper- 
ating data at the new locations of combat operations. To prevent the loss 
of communications during a shift to operating with new radio data, the net 
control station was iesigned an additional radio receiver operating on the 
previous radio data until communications were established with all sub- 
acribers. Security was organized to protect communications lines and 
stations against actions by enemy sabotage groups. 
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The stability of the communications system act the tactical level also was 
increased by locating communications centers of battalions, regimente and 
divisions in protected shelters and by laying wire lines along trenches and 
connecting passages. For example, the central telegraph and telephone sta- 
tion was coneidered an object of primary importance and it was organized 
firet of all along with the commander's OP and the location for the opera- 
tions department or section.° 


Ae a rule, portable radios were accommodated in the shelter next to the 
commander's work area or in specially outfitted dugouts. Special pits 
(ramps) were dug for radios installed in vehicles. All engineer structures 
for elements of the communicatione center were carefully camouflaged. 


During an assault crossing of broad water obstacles, wire communications at 
the operations level with troops which had crossed was provided over lines 
consisting of field cable. With an expansion of the bridgehead, a special 
single-wire river cable and a four-wire heavy cable was used for communica- 
tions of the army with divisions. Steps were taken to prevent the cable 
line from drifting with the river current. In particular, the cable 
splices were stowed in wooden boxes and filled with oil tar. Where they 
emerged from the river, the cable lines on both banks were carefully buried 
in trenches to a depth of 0.5-0.75 m, which protected them from damage by 
enemy fire. Control telephone stations were set up on both shores. During 
the assault crossing : pecial attention was given to maintaining stable 
communications with the troops going across and with the crossing 
commandants. A responsible officer of the army signal department was 
assigned to each crossing. The practice of assigning persons responsible 
for communications at a specific crossing for the period of a river assault 
crossing justified itself, since the facilities were used more effectively 
and communications were more reliable.’ That was the case in the assault 
crossing of the Dnepr by 60th Army of the Central Front® and 3d Guards Tank 
Army of the Voronezh Front. 


The war demonstrated that successful command and control in an operation or 
battle depends wholly /on the special training,/ combat cohesiveness, 
/moral-psychological training of personnel/ of signal units and subunits, 
their steadfastness, and their understanding of the importance of missions 
being accomplished. For this reason personnel training in communications 
techniques and rules was carried on simultaneously with party-political and 
indoctrination work. 


One can judge from the following example how thoroughly means of radio 
communications and the personnel who had to operate them were readied for 
combat operations. During preparations for combat operations in the Belo- 
russian Operation, all vehicular radios in III and XVI tank corps and in 

the radio battalion of the 9th Separate Signal Regiment of 2d Tank Army 

were refitted into vehicles with increased off-road capability. For exam- 
ple, a mobile radio center of eight sets was installed in a Studebaker in 
the radio battalion. Combined units and units were brought up to authorized 
numbers of radios and portable radios were provided with two or three sets 
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of power sources, From | through 10 July 1944 the tank corps conducted 
courses for radio operators in the corps and brigade radio nets, Here they 
studied questions of organizing communications and there were radio prac- 
tices for maingradlo nets cohesive and for operating on the move.*° Such 
thorough preparation of radio communications personnel and facilities had a 
positive effect on results of combat operations by the 2d Tank Army. 


Great Patriotic War experience thus demonstrated that stability of the 
communications system depends above all on its conformity to the concept of 
the operation or battle and to conditions of the situation, on the inte- 
grated use of various communications facilities, on the establishment of 
alternative and reserve communications Links, on protection of the person- 
nel, structures and communications facilities against the effect of enemy 
weapons, on the capable use of communications reserves, on the high spe- 
cialized schooling and moral-psychological training of signal troops, and on 
the security of communications centers, stations and lines. 


In our view, much of what was proven by combat reality is of undoubted 
interest even in our days and can be used in troop practice. A further 
quest for ways to achieve stability of che communications system under con- 
ditions of the effects of modern weapons and electronic warfare is one of 
the current problems at the present time as well. 
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WARTIME OPERATIONS: OFFENSIVE ACTIONS IN MOUNTAIN-TAIGA TERRAIN 


Moecow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 7, 1980 signed to press 
25 Jun 80 pp 42-49 


[Article, published under the heading “World War II and the Postwar Period," 
by Commander of the Red Banner Far East Military District Arm Gen I. 
Tret'yak: "Organization and Conduct of Offensive Combat on Mountain-Taiga 
Terrain") 


[Text] Combat operations on mountain-taiga terrain always held a prominent 
place in the theory and practice of Soviet military art. This is above all 
because the sharp ruggedness of relief, presence of almost impassable 
natural barriers and scattered axes, and the limited number of roads hinder 
troop operations and require additional measures in preparing for and during 
a battle. 


Our forces received abundant experience in attacking under difficult condi- 
tione during the Great Patriotic War. Combat operations in mountain-taiga 
regions of the Far East introduced much that was new to the tactics of sub- 
units and units. 


Practical experience indicated that in accomplishing almost every mission 
in mountain-taiga regions an offensive would be conducted along separate 
scattered axes with extensive use of deep and close envelopments. In addi- 
tion, troops always attempted to penetrate through unoccupied gaps to 
deliver attacks against the enemy flank and rear. Capture of elevations by 
a frontal attack was done very rarely. Often only a portion of the forces 
would operate from the front to pin down the main enemy grouping. The main 
attack usually was delivered on a more accessible axis, where it was possi- 
ble to make full use of the fire and shock force of tanks and artillery in 
combination with a deep envelopment of enemy defenses through difficult 
sectors. In this case the penetration was accomplished by a powerful, 
swift attack by superior forces and it was developed vigorously into the 
depth by tanke with tank-mounted infantry supported by aircraft. 


In aligning the combat formation, commanders attempted to allocate personnel 
and weapons so as to ensure greatest independence of troops operating on 
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each axis. This was predetermined by the fact that their maneuver was pre- 
¢luded entirely or was very difficult during battle. 


When the enemy was screening axes accessible for an attack by the use of 
fortified areas with permanent-type defensive installations, assault detach- 
menta and obstable clearing parties would be included in the troop combat 
formations. For example, in conducting combat operations in Manchuria and 
in penetrating Japanese fortifications under conditions of mountain-taiga 
terrain, both assault detachments or groups and obstacle clearance parties 
were widely used and often decided the success of battle. In 5th Army of 
lat Far Eastern Front alone there were 106 assault groups and 163 obstacle 
clearance parties operating. * Assault groups were set up in forward battal- 
fons of army and corps first echelon divisions. They would include a 
platoon of riflemen, a combat engineer squad, an antitank rifle squad, one 
or two tanks or SAU [self-propelled artillery mounts], two machinegun squads 
and two portable flamethrower teams.* The obstacle clearance party would 
include three or four submachinegunners and three or four combat engineers 
equipped with a mine detector, prodders, two distributed charges, wire 
cutters and compasses. Two such parties were attached to each company of 
the first echelon. The special equipment, good schooling of personnel in 
the assault groups and obstacle clearance parties, and their capable employ- 
ment facilitated making passages in obstacles, reconnaissance, the sealing 
off and rapid destruction of enemy permanent-type defensive installations, 
and an offensive by our troops at high tempos. 


A troop offensive on mountain-taiga terrain involved great difficulties 

even in the absence 0! a strong enemy defense. In the Manchurian Operation 
our troops often operated under bad road conditions. They had to move along 
trails and negotiate windfelled trees and swampy sectors. Engineer recon- 
naissance usually operated in the lead of each column. Its mission included 
above all the laying and marking of the route. Behind it moved tanks of the 
forward detachment staggered one after the other. They would break trees 
and lay a crosscountry route up to 5 m wide. Infantrymen and combat 
engineers of the forward detachment would drag away the fallen trees and 
clear the crosscountry route. Then came the road and bridge detachment, 
which would expand the clearing made by the tanks and lay a corduroy road in 
some sectors. Behind it came the advance guard and finally the detachment 
for movement support of the main body. As a rule only the forward detach- 
ments deployed to conduct battle. The main body usually would advance in 
columns. 


There also was much in the past war that was instructive concerning the use 
of the combat arms. Battle experience showed that the artillery usually was 
attached to reinforce rifle subunits. It would operate along the road. The 
120-mm and 160-mm mortars and small-caliber artillery systems demonstrated 
high maneuverabi) ity in Manchuria. This was the artillery which proved 
expedient to include in the forward detachments moving up to seize route 
centers and important hills.” The rugged nature of terrain and the presence 
of large tracts of territory on a number of axes greatly hindered the selec- 
tion and organization of artillery deployment areas, especially for gun 
systems. 
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Aw a cule, tanks and SAU would be attached to the infantry and would operate 
in ite combat formations. lt de typical that the appearance even of indi- 
vidual vehicles where the enemy did not expect them led to great success. In 
accessible sectore of terrain the tanks would be employed en masse on the 
axin of main attack, 





These are the primiry features of troop operations and the employment of 
forces and weapons on mountain=-taiga terrain in the Great Patriotic War, 
They attest to the fact that troops attacking under these conditions can 
accompliah the assigned missions successfully. But the character of the 
offenaive and methods by which it te conducted have had and still have a 
number of features. 


In the first postwar period (1945-1953) the military art of the Soviet Armed 
Forces developed on the basis of the abundant experience of the Great 
Patriotic War and World War [Il with consideration of the fact that more 
sophisticated weapons and combat equipment had appeared which increased the 
firepower, mobility and shock force of troops. 


With respect to the tactics of offensive combat on mountain-taiga terrain, 
it also has developed continuously. There was an increase in the depth of 
simultaneous neutralisation of the enemy, an expansion in the spatial scope 
of combat as a whole, and an increase in the role of tactical airborne 
landings and aircraft in accomplishing fire missions, as well as the role of 
forward and envelopin, detachments. 


In conformity with theoretical views of the first postwar years, it was 
envisaged that the main attack on mountain-taiga terrain would be delivered 
along roads or valleys in combination with a close envelopment of the 
defending enemy by a portion of the forces or a deep envelopment of his 
defenses acrose almost inaccessible terrain sectors. 


Considerable attention was given to setting up the initial grouping of per- 
sonne)] and weapons in preparing an offensive. Units and subunits would be 
given greater independence than under ordinary conditions. They were rein- 
forced with a sufficient amount of artillery (especially howitzers), mortars, 
tanke and subunite of engineer and special troops. In setting up the group- 
ing an important place was set aside for reliable securing of flanks and 
forming enveloping detachments and strong mobile reserves. It was planned 
to employ tanks for direct support of infantry chiefly along roads and 
valleys. 


The theoretical views existing in the first postwar period were tested many 
times in experimental exercises and exercises with troops under combat 
training plane. Practical actions by forward and enveloping detachments 
were very widely emp) »yed in then. 


In one tactical exer: ise conducted in the Far East Military District, a 
rifle battalion operating as an enveloping detachment received the mission 
of moving to the rear of the main body of defenders and attacking them 
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wuddenly. In eatimating the situation, the battalion commander learned that 


up to a piatoon of intantry wae dufending on an accesaible axis along which 
it waa possible to move to the flank and rea: of the “enemy.” He decided to 
use one rifle company to seal off the platoon etrongpoint and have the 
remaining forces move to the deaignated area over a difficult sector. When 
the subunits carried out this plan, the battalion commander radioed the 


regimental commander about readiness for the attack. At a common signal the 
battalion attacked the ‘enemy’ from the rear together with the main body 
operating from the front and ensured successful accomplishment of the 
misaton. 


In the second postwar period, which began in 1954 and which continues at the 
present cime, the fundamental changes in Soviet military art, particularly 

in tactics, were caused by the introduction of nuclear and other more sophis- 
ticated weapons into troop units and by a realignment of their organiza- 
tional atructur: 


Nuclear weapons, improved conventional weapons, and full motorization of the 
troops considerably increased their combat capabilities and caused funda- 
mental changes in the content and character of modern warfare and in the 


methods of its organization and conduct. It became more dynamic and 
maneuverable. The actions of unite and subunits requirea their more 
detailed coordination by obtective, place and time and the capable employ- 
ment of equipment and weapons. 


A qualitative leap also occurred in connection with this in the tactics of 
conducting offensive combat on mountain-taiga terrain. As a rule, the main 
efforts of troops und r conditions of the employment of nuclear weapons 
began to be concentra'ed on an accessible axis which permicted conducting 
the offensive at high tempos against the main enemy grouping. Taking advan- 
tage of the resuite of nuclear strikes, motorized rifle or tank battalions 
and companies would penetrate swiftly into the depth of his defenses in 
armored combat or approach march formations and take passes, passages, 
commanding heights and other important objectives. The companies or 
battalions would destroy the small “enemy" groups which survived the nuclear 
etrikes usually from the move in armored combat formations. If the terrain 
did not permit this to be done, the motwrized riflemen »ould dismount and 
complete the rout by a brief, swift attack. In any case, in conducting the 
offensive che subunit commanders would attempt to take advantage of 
concealed approaches for moving to the enemy flank and rear. 


Meanwhile, in organiziig combat operations involving the use of nuclear 
weapons on mountain-taiga terrain, the need arose to consider the possibi)- 
ity that obstructions, demolished areas and confiagrations would appear as a 
result of nuclear strikes in mountain valleys, small river valleys, gorges 
and canyons which might hinder troop actions. And so in order to destroy 
the enemy in such places it is obviously expedient to employ low-yield 
nuclear weapons with air bursts and to assign strong obstacle clearing 
detachments to make passages in the resulting obstacles. 
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During exercises an offensive involving the use of different means of 
destruction was conducted not only along easily passable axes--valleye, 
roade and mountain plateaus, but, a6 exercise experience indicated, in 
other terrain sectors os well, including arean difficult of access and even 
in high mountain regions. The movement of subunits along roads and valleys 
wae combined with actions by enveloping detachmente on less accessible sec- 
tors of mountain-taiga terrain, Tactical airLorne landings made in the 
enemy rear to capture such important key centers of resistance as mountain 
passes, commanding heights, road junctions and crossings began to play an 
eapectally important role in achteving success, 


The selection of the axis of main attack was of no emall importance in organ- 
{zing combat operations on mountain-taiga terrain. The possibility of 
defeating the enemy in compressed periods of time and moving to the rear of 
his main body usually was considered here. An analysie of the exercises 
which have been held indicates that in making their decision, commanders 
usually attempted to defeat the enemy's main grouping, but did not always 
target the main attack directly against it. Often the enemy main body or 

a portion thereof was isolated from the remaining troops by enveloping 
detachments interworking with tactical airborne forces, and then destroyed 
piecemeal. At times the main efforts of our troops were concentrated 
against the enemy's main body, with several subunits of attackers containing 
it from the front and the remaining delivering an attack against the flank 
and rear. For example, that is how Maj V. G. Dobrynin's motorized rifle 
battallon operated in an exercise in the summer of 1977 (see diagram). 


In aligning combat formations, special attention was given, as before, to 
the independence of motorized rifle subunits. Motorized rifle battalions 
operating on separate axes in exercises often received reinforcements of up 
to a tank company, an artillery battery, AAA platoon, combat engineer 
platoon, tank bridgelayer and, where necessary, road construction vehicles 
as well. This ensured independence in conducting combat operations and, 
where necessary, # prompt maneuver for moving to the enemy's flank and rear 
across almost inaccessible terrain sectors. Tank subunits would operate in 
the first echelon only on axes accessible to tanks. Sometimes they per- 
tormed independent missions of seizing mountain passes, road junctions, 
important populated points and dominant heights. In this case they were 
reinforced with motorized rifle and combat engineer subunits. As a rule, 
when operating on difficult terrain, tanks would be attached to motorized 
rifle subunits or would be employed as a reserve. 


Echelonment of the combat formation in depth depended on the enemy defenses 
and terrain conditions. The assignment of tactical airborne forces was 
envisaged for coordination with forward and enveloping detachments and 
raiding parties. 


As shown by the expertence of troop exercises, the content of troop combat 
miasions on mountain-taiga terrain was determined based on the location of 
the unit and subunit in the combat formation, the character of enemy defenses, 
weapons employment and terrain conditions. While motorized rifle and tank 
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subunite would be assigned missions of approximately the very same depth and 
content in an offensive in broad valleys, on mountain plateaus and along 
rivers as during operations under ordinary conditions, the missions were 
considerably lesser on difficult terrain. For example, the immediate mis- 
sion of a battalion attacking in the first echelon on an axie where a 
nuclear etrike had been delivered against enemy defenses might consist of 
taking « group of hille on which a firet echelon enemy company was defending. 
The battalion subsequently would be given a direction of attack and it could 
be retargeted to take a commanding height or a mountain pase. Under other 
conditions it would be assigned a mission of less depth which included the 
capture of just one important hill.® A company in the mountains might 
receive a mission on a separate axis and it might operate independently 
apart from the battalion and neighbors. ’ 


A feature of coordination was that it was organized under conditions of sub- 
unit and unit operations across a broad front and along separate axes. For 
this reason the joint actions of troops to capture mountain passes, passages 
and commanding heights were tied together especially precisely. 


In organizing control on mountain-taiga terrain, commanders and staffs would 
think through with special care matters of providing uninterrupted communi- 
cations and surveillance during the offensive. 


Substantial changes occurred in the theory and practice of conducting offen- 
wive combat. The concentration of troops in a limited area for a lengthy 
time wae not permitted as a result of the continuous threat of the enemy's 
use of nuclear weapons. For this reason the penetration even of a deliber- 
ate defense was done from the move, which permitted concentrating troops at 
the penetration sector only at the moment o. the attack. 


Exercises with troops confirmed war experience about the simultaneous nature 
of an attack on mountain-taiga terrain os well. An attack usually began 
after fire preparation, during which artillery and mortars would neutralize 
or destroy enemy weapons and personnel primarily on commanding heights and 
in atrongpoints adjoining the roads. Motorized rifle subunits usually 
attacked in dismounted formation with tank support. The APC's and IFV's 
[infantry fighting vehicles) would move in bounds, from cover to cover, at a 
distance allowing support of the advancing infantry with machinegun fire and 
making it difficult for the enemy to destroy them with the fire of antitank 
weapons. At times, in order to lead the enemy astray, an attack would begin 
earlier on a secondary axis, which made it possible to divert defending 
forces from the main axis. If terrain was inaccessible for tank operations, 
the motorized rifle subunits and units would attack on their own. After 
these sectors were crossed, the tanks would move up and attack directly in 
the motorized rifle combat formations or ahead of them. 


With the destruction of the enemy in strongpoints, subunits and units moving 
into a valley or onto a mountain plateau would close up into approach march 
or march formation and, if terrain conditions permitted, they would advance 
resolutely on APC's and IFV's into the depth of enemy defenses for the 
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purpose of swift seizure of mountain passes, dominant heights and so on. 
Extensive use wan made here of enveloping detachments, The success of their 
operations depended largely on concealment in making @ maneuver. In this 
connection, a maneuver usually would be accomplished over terrain sectors 
difficult of access and affording concealment on an unexpected axis for the 
enemy. The employment of tactical airborne forces on mountain-taiga terrain, 
intended for the capture of mountain passes, defiles and dominant heights, 
was 4 new element. 


An operating method such ae “infiltration” into the depth of enemy combat 
formations aleo found application for overcoming a deliverate defense in 
mountain-taiga regions. This is facilitated by the nodal character of 
defenses, the presence of concealed approaches thereto and the presence of 
gaps between strongpoints unoccupied by troops. For example, in one tac- 
tical exercise a motorized rifle platoon penetrated through gaps between 
“enemy' platoon strongpointe by squads in dismounted formation under cover 
of fog. Concentrating at the designated assembly point, it attacked the 
defendere from the rear at the signal, simultaneously with the main body 
operating from the front. This attack was unexpected by the defenders and 
decided the outcome in favor of the attackers. 


But this method of operations presumes a good knowledge of the terrain and 
the ability to orient oneself on it. In the example in question, despite 
the shallow depth of infiltration (some two kilometers), one of the squads 
strayed and reached its platoon only from the sound of "battle" after the 
attack began. 


Exercises on mountain-taiga terrain confirm the growing importance of the 
role of attack helicopters. They were employed to support attacking sub- 
units (they destroyed "enemy" personnel, combat equipment and weapons), for 
performing reconnaissance, for spotting artillery fire, for landing tactical 
airborne forces, for moving weapons and equipment across impassable terrain 
sectors, for delivering supplies and for evacuating wounded. 


Under conditions where there are no roads at all, attack helicopters some- 
times proved to be the only means for supporting enveloping detachments 
operating in dismounted formation. But special attention must be given to 
organizing precise coordination among them. 


Fighter-bombers found extensive use on mountain-taiga terrain. The effec- 
tiveness of small groups of such aircraft is mich greater than when oper- 
ating on level terrain, especially if they deliver strikes against the enemy 
in narrow and almost inaccessible areas, creating obstructions on roads and 
in gorges and setting forest fires. The role of aviation rises considerably 
during combat in the depth and during pursuit. 


Exercise experience indicates that in order to accomplish fire support of 
motorized rifle and tank subunits at maximum range, the artillery firing 
positions are best chosen nearer the forward edge, providing them reliable 
security by a portion of the forces of motorized rifle subunits. Consideration 
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must be given here to the fact that it te difficult for artillery to move 
and select places suitable for firing positions on mountain-taiga terrain, 
and that coneiderably more time ie required to organize the firing posi- 
tionea. in addiction, 1! ie more difficult for orientation, performance of 
artillery reconnaissance and survey of combat formations. For this reason 
it te more difficult to conduct fire, correct it and maneuver it laterally. 


The employment of tanks in taiga areas requires more thorough technical 
support. They coneume more fuel and lubricants because of the hard soil 

and the abundance of ascents, descents and turns. This makes it necessary 
to bring therefuellers closer to combat formations, During the attack and 
an offensive, tanke usually operate in the combat formations of motorized 
rifle subunite and work closely with them. Considering the fact that during 
the past war tank units suffered heavy losses chiefly from the fire of anti- 
tank weapons, a motorized rifle squad or platoon began to be assigned to 
each tank in postwar exercises. The mission of these subunits includes 
destruction of enemy tink destroyers and giving assistance to their vehicles 
in crossing obstructions and other obstacles. 


Conflagrations may have substantial influence on an offensive on mountain- 
taiga terrain, especially in a drought period. In organizing combat opera- 
tions one has to consider the possibility that they might arise and the 
methods of combating them. As practice indicates, forest fires have a 

moral effect on personnel and may lead to heavy losses in life, weapons and 
equipment. For this reason subunits and units mist train to fight them. 


In analyzing the development of offensive tactics on mountain-taiga terrain 
in the postwar period, it is possible to trace certain trends. In our 
opinion, the primary ones are: an increase in the scope of combat (width of 
frontage and rates of attack, depth of combat missions and of simultaneous 
destruction of the enemy); an increase in the role of aviation, especially 
helicopters, as well as airborne forces in achieving success in combat; more 
extensive use of the method of conducting an offensive from the move, along 
axes; an increase in the importance of forward and enveloping detachments 
and advance guards in exploiting the results of nuclear weapons and in 
supporting high rates of advance. 


It appears to us that it is impossible to take in all aspects of conducting 
offensive combat on mountain-taiga terrain in one brief article. But a few 
principles should be mentioned. We can include among them above all 
thorough reconnaissance of the enemy and terrain and determination of unoccu- 
pied sectors in the encmy defenses; the close interworking of motorized 
rifle subunits with tanks, artillery, aviation including attack helicopters, 
and other combat arms; the use of wide maneuver for moving to the flank and 
rear of the enemy, the use of forward and enveloping detachments for this 
purpose and the use of tactical airborne forces in combination with troops 
attacking from the front; the capture of key positions in the zone of attack 
which provides domination over the enemy and freedom of maneuver for subse- 
quent operations; and the timely formation of troop groupings capable of 
operating independently along isolated axes. 
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It should be emphasized in conclusion that in the course of subsequent com- 
bat training there must be a continuous quest for the most suitable forms 
and methode of an offensive on mountain-taiga terrain, a careful study of 
the experience of local ware, prompt recognition of new trends in the devel- 
opment of tactics and the drawing of conclusions. 
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WARTIME OPERATIONS: DANUBE FLOTILLA SUP)’ORTS GROUND TROOPS 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 7, 1980 signed to press 
25 Jun 80 pp 52-57 


[Article, published under the heading "Memoirs," by Candidate of Geograph- 
ical Sciences Vice Adm (Ret) V. Grigor'yev: "The Danube Flotilla in the 
Firet Days of the War") 


[Text] Vissarion Vissarionovich Grigor'yev was born on 
1? April 1907 in the city of Dankov, Ryazanskaya Guberniya. 
He began his working life as a 14-year-old teenager in 
Ryazan’. He joined the Komsomol in 1921 and four years 
later traveled to Leningrad, to the Naval School, on 
Komeomol orders. After completion he served from 1930 
through 1937 in various positions aboard ships of the Red 
Banner Amur Flotilla, commanding the monitor "Krasnyy 
Vostok" during the last four years. From there he was 
sent to study in the Naval Academy, which he completed in 
July 1940 and was assigned to the position of chief of 
staff of the Danube Naval Flotilla. He was accepted as a 
member of the VKP(b) [All-Union Communist Party (Bolshe- 
vik)] in January 1941. 


With the beginning of the Great Patriotic War Grigor'yev 
capably arranged the work of the Danuble Flotilla staff. 
In November 1941 he was appointed chief of staff of the 
Novorossiysk Naval Base of the Black Sea Fleet. Later he 
headed in succession a department in the Combat Training 
Directorate of the Narkomat [People's Commissariat) of 
the Navy and the staff of the Volga Naval Flotilla. In 
September 1943 he assumed command of the Dnepr Naval 
Flotilla, with which he covered a glorious combat path to 
Berlin. 


Vice Adm Grigor'yev has been decorated with two orders of 
Red Banner, the orders of Ushakov lst and 2d class, the 
Order of Nakhimov lst Class, two orders of Red Star, many 
medals and two foreign orders. He lives in Moscow at the 
present time. The following are his memoirs of combat 
operations of the Danube Naval Flotilla in the first days 
of the war. 
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My combat destiny took shape so that | met the Great Patriotic War in Izmail 
as chief of staff of the Danube Flotilla, and finished the last battle on 

the Spree River in the center of Berlin, commanding the Dnepr Naval Flotilla. 
Many memorable events occurred during that time, but 1 recall in particular 
the very firet and most difficult and strenuous days from 22 June through 

19 July 1941, when navymen of the Danube Flotilla, working together with 
ground unit personnel, not only did not give up a single inch of native soil 
to the enemy, but they themselves recaptured from him a base of operations 
over 70 km long. Documents of the Central Neval Archives helped me bring 
alive in memory the little-known heroic pages of those far-off days. 


Our Danube Flotilla, commanded by Rear Adm N. 0. Abramov, numbered 5 moni- 
tore, 22 armored boat:, 7 minesweeping boats and other ships and vessels. 
They were based at Izmail, which was the main base, at Reni and at Kiliya. 
The Flotilla also had the 96th Fighter Squadron (16 I-16 aircraft), the 46th 
Separate AAA Battalion, the Danube Coastal Defense Sector, a separate local 
rifle company and the 17th Machinegun Company.’ It was part of the Black 
Sea Fleet, which was commanded by Vice Adm F. S. Oktyabr'skiy, and it was 
under operational control of the Odessa Military District. 


Even today I recall the morning of 22 June. The first combat reports: 
Ships were under aimed fire of batteries and were forced to maneuver; the 
enemy was attempting to make an assault crossing of the Danube and Prut 
under cover of artillery fire... The operators quickly plotted situation 
data on the map. I tried to analyze the situation taking shape as quickly 
an posaible. It was apparent that the enemy was delivering the main attack 
in the vicinity of Kartal-Razdel'nyy. The guns of the monitors and shore 
batteries were firing on him. There were more attempts here to make an 
assault crossing of the river. The remaining attacks were diversionary and 
for containment. We feared the penetration of ships from Galats and their 
movement toward [zmail. 


..-Pighting flared up. The artillery duel became increasingly fierce. Our 
monitors "Udarnyy" and "Martynov" and the coastal and AAA batteries operated 
excellently. At midday 12 bombers bombed Izmail. All aircraft of the 
fighter squadron headed by Capt A. I. Korobitsyn immediately took off. The 
Danube eagles shot down five divebombers and put the rest to flight.’ 


After receiving instructions from the Flotilla commander, I urgently left 
for the OP of Battery No 725, from which there was a good view of the 
Satul-Nou Peninsula and reaches of the Danube almost to the Tulchin Branch. 
I had to see with my own eyes and estimate the situation at hand. As a 
result of what | saw [| concluded that the base of operations on the right 
bank was as necessary as air. I reported wy thoughts to Rear Adm Abramov 
and received his instructions: Immediately contact the commander of the XIV 
ak [Rifle Corps! by telephone and request his approval to seize the base of 
operations and to assign one rifle battalion as a landing force. But wire 
communications suddenly broke off and I had to take a vehicle to corps 
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headquarters in Bolgrad. The corps commander listened carefully to me, then 
aummoned me to the map and said: 


"Take a look, Comrade Grigor'yev, combined units and units of the corps are 
fighting here. The enemy is pressing and fighting his way into the depth of 
our defenses. I not only cannot assign a battalion, but I intend to remove 
some of the subunits from the Danube to prevent an enemy breakthrough toward 
Kishinev. Although in principle I do not object to capturing the base of 
operations." 


On returning to Izmai] I reported results of my trip to corps headquarters 
to the Flotilla commander. 


"We will request authorization from the Black Sea Fleet Military Council for 
landing a force," decided Rear Adm Abramov and immediately gave necessary 
inetructions to the staff and the flag commnications officer. 


The 22d of June was coming to an end. In a day of continuous firefights, 
the Flotilla's ships and batteries fired 1,600 rounds at the enemy. Six 
attempts at making assault landings had been repulsed. ° 


On receiving authorization from Sevastopol' to land a tactical force on the 
Satul-Nou Peninsula, the Flotilla commander instructed me to submit a plan 
for accomplishing the mission. We planned the landing for 25 June, after 
artillery preparation and with fire support of shore batteries and the moni- 
tors "Udarnyy" and "Martynov." Rear Adm Abramov visited the ships and sub- 
units assigned for the landing together with me and the flag specialists. 
The personnel had an elevated, fighting mood. Everyone wanted to take part 
in the offensive operations. On the morning of 25 June four armored boats 
with subunits of the 79th Naval Border Guard Detachment aboard penetrated 
from the Kislitskaya Channel to Satul-Nou. After landing, the landing per- 
sonnel routed the enemy in a brief clash, captured 70 persons and seized 
two gune and up to ten machineguns. According to statements by prisoners, 
the peningula garrison, which had fled over the low flood plains, consisted 
of two infantry companies, a platoon of border guard personnel and a pla- 
toon of police.” Soon one battalion of the 287th Rifle Regiment, Chapayev 
25th Rifle Division, was moved by the Flotilla's ships to the base of opera- 
tions on instruction of corps headquarters. Expanding the beachhead 
laterally and in depth, navymen and infantrymen supported by ships and 
coastal batteries of the Flotilla had taken the settlement of Pardino and 
the islands of Big and Little Daller and had firmly dug in on the right 
bank of the Danube by day's end. But its greater part, particularly the 
city of Kiliya Staraya and the settlement of Periprava,were in enemy hands. 
The Flotilla staff began preparing for the landing of new forces. 


In coordination with Col A. S. Zakharchenko, commander of the Chapayev 25th 
Rifle Division, the Flotilla commander decided to land a force in Kiliya 
Staraya. The 23d Rifle Regiment, 99th Divisional Artillery Regiment, 4 
armored boats, 10 border guard launches and Battery No 65 of the Danube 
Flotilla were assigned for this purpose. ° 
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On the eve of the landing, our squadron's aircraft performed thorough aerial 
reconnalssance of the Danube shore from Cape Satul-Nou to the Black Sea. On 
the night of 25/26 June the 23d sp [Rifle Regiment], subunits of which made 
up the landing force, secretly boarded boats in Kiliya Novaya. Artillery 
preparation began at dawn. It was accomplished by the 99th ap (artillery 
regiment) and Battery No 65. At 0600 hours the 4th Armored Boat Detachment 
and other boats with the landing force aboard approached shore and began the 
landing while overcoming the enemy's heavy fire. 





By the end of the day on 26 June landing personnel had taken the settlement 
of Pardino and Tataru island. And 80 on two days the Flotilla together with 
ground forces had taken a base of operations 76 km wide and up to 3 km deep 
and had organized ite defense. As a result the Izmail group of ships 
obtained freedom to mineuver for artillery support of the flanks of ground 
units and for reinfor: ing the Reni and Kiliya groups if necessary. It became 
possible for ships co navigate the Danube not only at night, but during the 
day as well. The port of Izmuil already could perform loading and unloading 
operations of vital importance to the Flotilla. Successful occupation of 
the base of operations was facilitated by secrecy of preparations, swiftness 
of maneuver and powerful fire support. 


Combat operations were conducted continuously on the Danube. The party and 
government highly esteemed the successful, bold and productive actions of 
personnel of the Danube Flotilla. As early as the beginning of July the 
Order of Red Banner had been awarded for capable direction of combat opera- 
tions and the courage and val r displayed to Flotilla Commander Rear Adm N. 
0. Abramov, Chief cl the Political Propaganda Department Brigade Commissar 
V. K. Belenkov, Commander of the Kiliya group of ships Capt-Lt N. K. 
Kubyshkin, commander of Shore Battery No 724 Sr Lt A. V. Sidorov. commander 
of the 17th Machinegun Company Sr Lt M. N. Matveychuk, its politruk Jr Politruk 
G. Ye. Khmel'nitskiy, and pilots Capt A. I. Korobitsyn and Sr Lt L. F. 
Borisov. Governmental awards also were presented t« seamen V. V. Soloukhin, 
A. N. Zhukov, Ya. N. Polyakov, V. N. Shitarev and others. 


The monitors represented the greatest danger for us. Raids by the Black Sea 
Fleet bomber aviation with the mission of destroying them did not produce 
the desired results--the location permitted them to be well concealed. 
Rounds of the 102-mm guns of our monitors, except for the "Udarnyy," which 
had 130-mm guns, could penetrate the armor of enemy ships only from the 
closest distance and at angles of impact near 90 degrees. But the p-.obabil- 
ity of such range and angle of impact was very low. For this reason, in 
case the enemy monitors penetrated the Danube downstream, we planned to 
employ the massed fire of ships and shore batteries azainst them and deliver 
alr strikes. 


We algo took advantage of other combat capabilities. For example, we decided 
to lay a number of offensive minefields on the enemy's probable routes of 
penetration and movement into the zone of the Danube Flotilla in order to 
split the enemy forces and prevent the link-up of the Galats (main) and 
Tulchin groups of enemy ships. We planned to lay the minefields in the 
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vicinity of Galats and Lake Krapin. Capt-Lt N. A. Isarev, the Flotilla's 
flag mine specialist, worked out the plen for laying the mines. It was he 
who briefed the ships’ crews on laying them. Engr-Capt 3d Rank A. N. 
Munayev, the energetic chief of the technical department, outfitted the 
armored boate with devices designed in the Flotilla for laying mines on the 
move, 


On the night of 23/24 June four armored boats, screened by the monitors 
"Zhemchuzhin," "Zheleznyakov" and "Rostovtsev" and Shore Battery No 724, 
laid 24 Type "R" mines in one line in a 20-minute period under enemy fir: :. 
the vicinity of the mouth of the Pisik River not far from Galats across *) 
Danube Channel. mn |] July this minefield was reinforced with another e. *: 
mines.® It playe:’ a large part in repulsing the monitors’ attempt to pe. - 
trate from Galats downstream along the Danube to Izmail. 


On 26 June the armored boats laid a minefield at the mouth of the Tulchin 
Branch. The shore batteries and monito:s screened the laying of mines. 
Capt-Lt Isarev, who was on one of the armored boats, provided the immediate 
direction of it. Immediately on entering the Tulchin Branch the armored 
boats encountered camouflaged enemy monitors anchored near shore. Both 
sides immediately opened fire from a range of 100 m. After turning on a 
reverse course and laying a smoke screen, the armored boats laid eight 
mines and returned to Izmail without losses. To prevent the movement of an 
enemy floating battery armed with 152-mm guns from Lake Krapin into the 
Danube, yet another minefield was laid on 29 June. The enemy monitors thus 
were scattered and blockaded by the minefields. 


Nevertheless the enemy ships attempted to penetrate from Galats downstream 
along the Danube. It happened on 27 June. I recall this day well. At 
around 2100 hours reports came to our BFKP [flag headquarters ashore] almost 
simultaneously from the commander of the forward detachment of ships, from 
the shore battery and from a SNiS [lookout and communications service] post. 
All three reports contained the same: "Enemy monitors are proceeding at full 
speed from Galats downstream along the Danube. Shore batteries from Galats 
and Isakcha are conducting volley fire against our ships located in Reni." 
So here it was, an attempt at the breakthrough we had long awaited! 


"Well," said the Flotilla commander, “let's meet the guests properly! 


The flag communications officer immediately passed on Rear Adm Abramov's 
order: The 96th Squadron was to deliver a bombing strike against the moni- 
tors, ships of the Reni Croup were to prepare for battle, and Shore Battery 
No 724 was to be ready to open fire on the enemy. In a little while these 
forces received the command to open fire. The monitors did not stand up 
under the concentrated attack of the Danube personnel. They turned back 
and departed for Galats. This was the enemy's first and last attempt to 
penetrate downstream along the Danube. 


We realized well that we were not on the axis of the enemy's main attack. 
Nevertheless, his onslaught was strong. The tension did not let up even 
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for an hour. Fighting went on on land, on the water and in the air. On 
30 June, when I was at the regular briefing, the chief of staff of the XIV 
sk said: 


"Ie te difficult for us, Comrade Grigor'yev. The enemy has made an assault 
croseing of the Prut with the forces of two divisions in the vicinity of 
Felchivu and is pressing our units toward Bolgrad. It is even more difficult 
for the neighbor on the right, the XXXV Rifle Corps. The enemy has seized 
the city of Bel'tsy and is advancing on Kishinev.”’ 





Saying nothing for awhile, he continued: 


"The corps commander decided to remove a considerable portion of forces from 
the sector of Reni and the mouth of the Danube and to send them to the 
threatened area of Felchiu-Tsyganka."' 


The situation on land indicated the clear threat to ships of the Reni Group. 
The situation was complicated even more by regular bombardments of shore 
batteries and monitors and by air raids. it was clear that the ships could 
not remain at the mouth of the Prut and so, at the order of the Flotilla 
commander, they proceeded downstream with the current (the engines were not 
started for purposes of concealment) to the mouth of the river Viket by the 
end of 29 June and entered Lake sagul on 30 June. 


On that same day the enemy made an attempt to throw our subunits from Cape 
Satul-Nou, committing two infantry regiments supported by the fire of shore 
batteries. Our Flotilla's guns opened fire on the infantry and batteries 
and the squadron took off. The attack bogged down. Enemy soldiers turned 
to flight. They were strafed by the fighters in ground-level flying. 


It should be noted that the tension was high for our pilots on that day, as 
it was, by the way, on other days as well: Together with AAA they repulsed 
air raids five times and flew several sorties on reconnaissance. 


During the first days of July the situaiion on the land front continued to 
worsen. Pressing the ;,round units toward Bolgrad, the enemy created the 
threat of encirclement of the XIV sk, as well as the threat of blockading 
Flotilla ships. The corps commander stepped up the movement of troops from 
the Reni-Danube mouth sector to reinforce the weakest places. Responsibil- 
ity for defense of the left bank of the Danube fell on the Flotilla in con- 
nection with the departure of the corps unit. This forced the command 
element to set up a mobile defense of separate groups of ships and establish 
patrol service to prevent an enemy crossing of the Danube.’ The armored 
boats and escort vessels were dispersed accordingly along the Danube and the 
division of monitors was broken into two groups for this same purpose. The 
first group, which included the monitors "Zheleznyakov," Rostovtsev" and 
"Udarnyy," was assigned the mission of occupying firing positions near 
[zmail and Pardina during hours of darkness and, in coordination with shore 
batteries No 725 and /26, prevent an assault crossing of the Danube. The 
second group ("Martynov"” and "Zhemchuzin") was sent to Vilkovo, where it 
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carrted out the very some miselon together with a portion of the escort 
veanela and armored bo.ta, The other « “ced dDoate and escort vessels per- 
formed patrol service and countered the crossing of small enemy groups 
across the Danube. This allocation of forces allowed the Flotilla to keep 
ite entire operations vone under conetes: surveillance and react promptly to 
a change in the aituation. 


| was urgently summoned to Bolgrad by the commander of XIV ak on the evening 
of 6 July . 


"Comrade Grigor'yev," said the general, “our situation is critical. The 
enemy may envelop the right flank, and so corps unite are beginning to with- 
draw to the Lake Yalpukh line. To keep from being cut off, the Reni group 
of ehipa has to break through to Iemail on this same night.” 


At 2230 hours the ships began the penetration in an unfavorable situation. 
It was a moonlit, cloudless night and there could be no thought of conceal- 
ment. Ae #oon as the first ship left Lake Kagul for the Danube an enemy 
battery opened fire against her but three minutes later the battery was 
destroyed by the intensive fire of the monitors. The ships proceeded past 
the fortified point of Ieakcha, pressing close to the high bank 80 as to be 
in a dead zone for the enemy batteries. They opened fire when the ships 
peossed far abeam of the Isakcha Hills. The armored boats quickly concealed 
the mor ittors with a smoke ecreen by dropping smokepots into the water. The 
enemy shifted fire to the smoke sources, assuming that the pots were aboard 
ships. The rounds began to fall far short. At this same time the monitors 
and a battalion of the 218th Artillery Regiment from Kartaly were conducting 
volley fire againat the enemy batteries. 


After leaving the Isakcha bombardment zone the ships came under fire from 
batteries of Tulcha and Chatal. The enemy laid down a fixed screen of fire 
consisting of salvos every 12-15 seconds. Our gune opened up volley fire 
from Lamai) against the enemy batteries and neutralized them. 


On the morning of 9 July the Reni group of ships arrived at Izmail without 
losses. Its daring breakthrough was successful thanks to the tactically 
competent, capable actions of the commanders, proficiency of the personnel 
and precise coordination with shore artillery. 


The enemy made furious attempts to cross the Danube, but all of them were 
repulsed by the Flotilla's ships and shore batteries, with the enemy 
suffering heavy losses. On 13 and 14 July enemy monitors left the Tulchin 
Branch for the Danube and attempted to bombard Izmail from close range. But 
after receiving several direct hits by rounds from our batteries, they sub- 
sequently did not dare show themselves in the artillery's impact zone. 


In connection with the command element's decision to remove troops from 
Moldavia, the Danube Flotilla was assigned the following missions: to evacu- 
ate its rear areas, screen the withdrawal of the XIV sk, and have the ships 
break through to the sea for the crossing to Odessa. The Flotilla 
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immdiacely * san carrying them out. On 1/7 July auxiliary vessels, barges 
and rear se: vices entities were sent to Odessa, 


OM 186 July the Flotilla commander and a staff operations group moved with 
the BFKP in Izm i] to the monitor “Udarnyy."” On the night of 18/19 July the 
ehipa penetrated the fortified area. On the morning of 20 July the Danube 
Flotilla arrived in Odessa with a strength of 100 units. 





That is how we ended the period of very difficult struggle lasting 27 days. 
It te understandable that the enemy at that time was directing the points of 
hie main attacks at other sectors of the front. Nevertheless, the steadfast 
defense of our borders by the Danube personnel together with the ground 
troops, their offensive operations, capture of a base of operations on enemy 
territory and ite firm retention for 22 days at that time had not only a 
military significance, but a political one as well. 


People's Commissar of the Navy Adm N. G. Kuznetsov highly esteemed the 
actions of the Danube personnel in the first days of the war. In amessaye 
gent to the Flotilla commander on 16 July, he wrote: "The Danube Naval Flo- 
tilla operated bravely and resolutely, accomplishing fully all missions 
assigned it and demon :trating superb examples of combat work. I am sure 
that the famed Danube personnel will continue to strike the enemy just as they 
did on the Danube!" And that it how it was. Danube personnel dist in- 
guished themselves in fighting on the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov and, in 
1944-1945, reached Budapest and Vienna along a grand, victorious path. 
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RADIOELECTRONIC WARFAR:. IN THE ISRAELL<ARAB WARS 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAI, in Russian No 7, 1980 signed to press 
25 Jun 80 pp 65-7! 


(Article, published under the heading "In Foreign Armies," by Docent and 
Candidate of Military Sciences Engr-Lt Gen A. Paliy: "“Radioelectronic War- 
fare in the Israeli-Arab Wars" (Based on foreign press materials); passages 
enclosed in slantlines printed in boldface) 


[Text] Intensive electronic warfare was conducted in the Near East wars 
unleashed by Israeli aggressors in 1967 and 1973 against the Arab states. 
Radar, radio communications and radio navigation facilities set up active 
and passive electronic jamming. Attacks were delivered against radars by 
missiles homing in on the emissions, by tank subunits, artillery and sabo- 
tage groups. Radar and infrared decoys were employed to divert guided 
miseiles from aircraft and ships. Radio deception was carried out. The 
RES [radio electronics} of the sides in turn were protected against elec- 
tronic suppression and destruction by homing missiles. 


/tIn June 1967/ Israeli attached primary importance to the factor of surprise 
in attacking Egypt, Syria and Jordan. A large role was given to electronic 
warfare [EW] in this along with measures of operational cover and deception. 
Thorough reconnaissance was performed in EW interests during preparations 

for the aggression, at which time reconnaissance located the positions of 

radars, ZRK [surface-to-air missile (SAM) systems} and AAA batteries, con- 
trol posts, communications centers, and the airfield network; and obtained 
data needed for conducting EW. As a result, even before the attack on the 
Arab states, Israel had vast information about their radio communications 

systems, primary and alternate frequencies of the RES, and state and mili- 
tary radio communications lines. 


Israel's plan of aggression envisaged the disruption of interstate radio 
communications of Egypt, Syria and Jordan, disorganization of command and 
control and suppression of air defense radar operations. In carrying out 
their plan, the Israeli aggressors, in the first mass air attack on the 
morning of 5 June 1967, disrupted the operation of radars for detection and 
for control of aircraft and air defense weapons, and jammed radio communi- 
cations between Ciiro, Damascus and Amman. In order to achieve surprise 
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and bypass the Egyptian air defense system, attack forces of the aggressor 
aviation made a raid trom the Mediterranean at altitudes of 150-300 m. On 
approaching the Egyptian shore, leraeli aircraft set up pasetve and active 
jamming of radare of the air defense troops. The radare and aircraft and 
air defense weapons control poate were deatroyed in firat order during 
wtriken againat airfields,’ 


On the first day of the aggression israeli aircraft knocked out the Egyp 
tin front communications center on the Sinai Peninsula. At this same time 
Babotage detachments landed there from helicopters destroyed the wire 
communications | ives connecting the Egyptian General Staff with headquar- 
ters of the combined units. As a result the control of Egyptian troops on 
the peninsula was disrupted, The Israeli command performed radio deception 
by entering the radio communications of the Arabs’ tank subunits and air- 
craft to tranemit falee orders and commands. As reported by the foreign 
press, the Israelis sometimes succeeded in assuming "control" of Arab tanks 
and aircrafc and directing them to areas or to airfields occupied by 
leracli troops.’ For example, during the forward movement of the Egyptian 
4th Tank Division on the Sinai Front to deliver a counterblow against the 
aggressor, Israe\i deception personnel transmitted an order over this com- 
bined unit's radio net for a withdrawal of its regiment beyond the Suez 
Canal. The order was taken as genuine and the counterblow did not take 
place. 


In order to achieve surprise, the troop concentration areas and time were 
kept secret as radio faci)ities were used on a limited basis until the 
troops assumed the offensive. The regime of aircraft flights and opera- 
tion of radio communications and radar facilities was kept unchanged. 


These measures hindered the control of combat operations as well as the 
coordination of aircraft, air defense weapons and ground troops of the Arab 
atates. As a result the [sraeli command succeeded in achieving operational 
surprise in unleashing the war and inflicting serious damage on Egypt, 
Syria and Jordan in a seven-day period. * 


During the Israeli-Arab war /in October 1973/ EW was conducted more inten- 
sively, with consideration of the experience gained in previous wars in 

the Near Fast and in Vietnam. A typical feature of this war was the fact 
that {c reduced chiefly to a struggle by aircraft against air defense 
weapons and by tanks against antitank weapons. For this reason the EW also 
wae conducted primarily for purposes of suppressing and protecting the RES 
of aircraft, air defense troops and tank units and subunits. The jamming 
of air defense electronics systems reduced air force losses and disruption 
of radio communications for control of tank units increased the number of 
tanks disabled by antitank guided missiles [ATGM's]}.° 


Some 30 percent of attack aircraft in the Israeli Air Force were equipped 
with American electronic jammers and some of them were equipped with the 
Shrike antiradar missiles for reconnoitering and suppressing RES. Many 
F-4 aircraft had radar illumination warning gear and the ALQ-71 and ALQ-87 
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radar jammere, while the A-4 aircraft had warning gear, the ALQ-19 and 
ALQ=100 radar jammers and the ALQ-55 communications jamers., 


By October 1973 the luraeli Air Force had 68 of the 400 warplanes equipped 
with communications j.mming factlicies. In addition, during the war Israe] 
received in addition jhrike and Standard ARM misetles, automatic gear for 
jettiaoning chaff packets and infrared decoys, ae well as the ALQ-119 pod 
jammers for the F-4 aircraft. Several Phamtome were refitted as EW air- 
craft by suspending on pylons four pods with two radio jammere and 
inetalling devices for launching Shrike missiles, as well as automatic 
equipment for dropping chaff and infrared decoys.’ 


At the beginning of combat operations chiefly passive radio jamming was 
performed for neutralizing radars by aircraft using the ALE-29 automatic 
equipment loaded with 32 pyrotechnic cartridges with chaff. In addition, 
aerial bombs with radio chaff were used, supplied to Israel by the Ameri- 
cane. In order to increase the capabilities for creating passive radio 
jamming during the war, 20 F-4 aircraft were fitted with the new ALE-38 
automatic electromechanical equipment loaded with chaff packets made of 
fiberglas or aluminum foil. Israeli aircraft employed luminous decoy 
bombs to divert SAM's with an infrared [IR] homing head. But according to 
foreign military experts, the homing heads of Strela-type SAM's did not 
react to the emissions of these bombs, since their spectrum did not coin- 
cide with that of the gas jets of the aircraft engines, and they hit the 
targets. The strength of emissions of the IR decoys subsequently was 
increased. During the first week of combat operations, the foreign press 
reported that Arab air defense weapons shot down some 25 percent of 
Iarael's A-4, F-4, Mirage and Super-Mystere warplanes. 


After suffering telling losses from air defens: weapons, the Israeli Air 
Force directed its main eiforts to the fight against radars, control posts 
and alr defense weapons and also shifted from mass strikes by groups of 
24-30 aircraft to echeloned operations by small groups of 4-8 aircraft. Its 
operating tactics also underwent a change. The aircraft usually would fly 
at extremely low altitude (20-25 m). On approaching the zone of coverage 
of the Arab air defense weapons, they would deliver attacks with antiradar 
missiles from a distance of 20-25 km from the radars, then bomb radar and 
SAM positions, destroy fighter aviation on airfields and only after this 
shift to support of che ground forces. Strikes were delivered against 
SAM's with the simultaneous use of communications jamming, performance of 
an evasive maneuver and action by diversionary groups of aircraft. Communi- 
cations jamming usually was accomplished from aircraft and helicopters 
flying over territory captured by the Israeli aggressors. The ALE-29 auto- 
matic equipment on Skyhawk aircraft would fire IR decoys with luminous 
tracers to divert SAM's with IR homing heads away from attacking aircraft. 
Instances were noted of the employmeit of American AQM-34H unmanned, con- 
trolled EW aircraft, which would approach the zone of SAM coverage 1.5-] 
minute before the arrival of attack groups of aircraft, drop chaff packets 
and switch on active communications jammers. Their flight was controlled 
by radio command or by programs placed in their on-board program devices. 
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After mission accomplishment the aircratt would head to specific areas, 
where they would land by parachute or would be picked up in the air by 
helicopters. | Aircraft would conduct demonstrations simultaneously with 
the employment of EW facilities. 


The Itwraeli Alr Force prepared carefully for using EW facilities. Recon- 
naissance of strike objectives was accomplished by manned and unmanned air- 
craft approximately an hour before the take-off of the attack group. During 
preparations an analysis was made of air defense weapons and fighter and 
air defense weapons guidance systems in the vicinity of the strike objec- 
tive. Then vulnerable elements were identified in the enemy alr defense 
contro] systems and cecommendations were developed for their electronic 
suppression and destruction. A planning table was drawn up based on these 
data. it defined the procedure for employing EW capabilities for the 
entire flight of the itteck group and outlined the approach route to the 
target and operating procedures in delivering the attack. 


Foreign military observers who analyzed the combat activities of the 
leraeli Air Force note that while it was able to deliver surprise strikes 
against airfields, air defense weapons, control posts, communications 
centers and radar stations in the 1967 aggression and thus ensure supremacy 
in the air and on the ground, it no longer succeeded in doing this in 1973. 
The SAM and artillery systems guided with the help of modern RES demon- 
strated particularly high results in the battle against Israeli aircraft. 
According to estimates of foreign military experts, 90 percent of the 110 
enemy aircraft shot ‘own by the Arabs’ air defense weapons in the first 
daye of the war were destroyed by SAM's and AAA and only 10 percent were 
shot down itn aerial combat. 


In the opinion of fore’ya military specialists, the reasons for the poo: 
effectiveness in suppressing RES were the small amount of EW facilities 
used at the beginning of combat operations and the narrow frequency band 
in which the jammers operated.’ In addition, Israel allegedly did not have 
jamming capabilities against new RES for controlling SAM's, which inflicted 
particularly telling losses on its aircraft. The effectiveness of communi- 
cations jamming performed by the Israeli Air Force was reduced by the fact 
that several types of RES were employed simultaneously in the mixed group- 
ings of air defense troops of Egypt and Syria. This hindered their 
suppression using the communications jamming gear of aircraft, which had a 
limited range of frequencies.?*° 


Taking account of the heightened combat capabilities of air defense weap- 
ons, foreign military specialists believe that there must be continued use, 
along with EW facilities of attack aircraft, of special manned and unmanned 
EW aircraft capable of destroying and suppressing electronic facilities by 
jamming in order for tactical aviation to overcome air defenses. 


At the beginning of combat operations Israel's intelligence was not able 


to idencify the new operating frequencies of Arab radars, which previously 
had not been noted in operation. The American APR-25, APR-26, APR-27 and 
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other radio receivers were not able to detect the operation ot individual 
Arab radars and wern aiccraft crews of radar illumination and the guidance 
of SAM's againat the aircraft. 


According to «" admission of the foreign military press, the insufficient 
operating range of Slirike missiles forced leraeli pilote to enter the cover- 
age zone of SAM's in order to launch them. The Arab crews of the SAM guid- 
ance radars took steps co combat the antiradar missiles. In addition, the 
low effectiveness of communications jamming facilities of the Israeli air- 
craft is explained by improper planning, ineufficient coordination, clumsy 
operating tactics of the aircraft, the personnel's poor knowledge of the EW 
gear and also by the fact that some pilots were not switching on 

fammere at the beginning of the war, fearing to attract missiles and 
fighters by their emissions. 


EW was conducted in the Israeli Navy using passive communications jamming 
facilities and by launching decoys, which supported strikes by Gabriel 
missiles from guided missile boats against surface ships and shore install- 
ations of the Arab countries. They operated primarily at night in coordi- 
nation with helicopters which simulated guided missile boats and with air- 
craft which delivered strikes against shore radars and artillery posi- 
tions.'' For example, that is how several Israeli guided missile boats 
delivered strikes against Syrian naval ships in the vicinity of Latakia 
under cover of passive jamming in a sea battle on the night of 6/7 October 
1973, destroying three guided missile boats and one minesweeper. On the 
night of 8/9 October six Israeli guide: missile boats employed passive 
jamming in combination with maneuver in a battle against four Egyptian 
guided missile boats in the vicinity of Damietta (the Nile delta) and 
destroyed three Egyptian boats, losing but one. ** 


Ground-based EW subunits equipped basically with American communications 
intelligence and communications jamming gear also functioned in the Israeli 
Army. They were deployed on the Sinai Peninsula and the Golan Heights 
within the tactical zone. The facilities of these subunits detected the 
operation of ground-based and aircraft RES in the frequency range from 
2,000 to 16,000 MHz, determined the location of radar stations, control 
posts and SAM positions and performed commnicetions jamming. They used 
the jamming in an attempt to disrupt contro) of aircraft and ground units 
of the Arab countries just as was done in June 1967. 


In addition to the aircraft, shipboard and ground-based EW facilities, the 
Israelis employed expendable communications jammers. In addition, when 
the Israeli aggressors moved to the west bank of the Suez Canal their tank 
subunits and reconnaissance-sabotage groups destroyed SAM systems and 
radars of the Egyptian air defense troops. 


As asserted by the foreign press,** after the mass use of EW facilities 
the Israeli Air Force's losses were reduced threefold at the end of the 
October war of 1973. 
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During the ware the leraeli military command organized intensive reconnais- 
gance of RES by manned and unmanned aircraft, helicopters and boats a8 well 
aw by reconnalssance-sabotage detachments. The United States helped 

lerae! collect intelligence, using the SR-7?1 aircraft and the "Big Bird" 
18Z [artificial earth satellite) for this purpose. Results of aerospace 
reconnaissance were made known to the general staff in Tel Aviv. For 
example, on 8 June 1967 Israeli aircrait erroneously attacked the American 
intelligence ship “Libercy" of the American Sixth Fleet near the shores of 
Egypt. She was outficced with gear for communications intercept and for 
recording and analyzing radio signals.** On an assignment from the U.S. 
National Security Agency (NSA), the ship was engaged in communications 
intercept and the recording and analysis of RES signals and clear-text and 
encoded radio conversations being conducted on the battlefield by troops 

of the Arab states and the Israeli aggressors. The intercepted signals and 
radio messages were being decoded and transmitted to American embassies in 
Near East countries, to the U.S. NSA and to the Israeli side. In addition, 
coded false orders in Arabic often would be transmitted from the "Liberty" 
to disrupt command and control of Arab troops for military unit commanders. 
For example, that was the case in the vicinity of El Arish, where the 
Egyptians were attempting to organize defenses. Obeying false orders for a 
withdrawal, which were later found to have come from the "Liberty," Egyp- 
tim) troops abandoned the city without resistance,’ 


U.S. aerospace espionage has continued even after cessation of military 
operations in the Near East. 


Employing new high-quality equipment sent by the Soviet Union, the Egyptian 
and Syrian armed forces conducted EW in order to disorganize the enemy's 
control and protect their own RES against suppression by communications 
jamming and destruction by homing missiles. To disrupt enemy control they 
would deliver strikes against control posts and RES and would set up active 
and passive communications jamming. For example, on 6 October the Egyptian 
Air Force delivered strikes against control posts and EW centers on the 
Sinai Peninsula and against the RES for control of aircraft located at air- 
fields of Bir Gifgaf, El Arish, Ras Nasrani and Bir Tamada.*® As a result, 
the Israeli command post in the Sinai, an EW center and several Hawk SAM 
systems were disabled. The fact that control of Israeli troops was trans- 
ferred to the command post at El Arish and the jamming of Egyptian communi- 
cations and radar facilities ceased can serve as proof of the effectiveness 
of chese strikes. 


To destroy air defense radars on the Sinai Peninsula, the Egyptian Air 
Force employed antiradar missiles, which disabled several radars. Arab 
troops employed reconnaissance-sabotage detachments to destroy control 
posts and RES. For example, on 6 October Syrian commando detachments 
seized and destroyed three communications intelligence, communications 
jamming and control centers in the vicinity of Hermon, Tell Obunada and 
Tell Faras. As a result the Israelis were deprived of the capability of 
conducting surveillance of Syrian troops and jamming the communications of 
Syrian Armed Forces. 
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Communications jamming subunits of Egypt and Syria disrupted radio communi- 
cationa controlling aircraft and ground forces and suppressed the operation 
of radio navigation systems and RES for guiding the Hawk SAM's, For exam- 
ple, on 6 October 19/3 79 Syrian aircraft delivered a mass strike againet 
leraeli troopa in the vicinity of the Golan Heights under cover of active 
and paseive communications jamming performed by aircraft and ground-based 
atations, losing only one vircraft. According to the foreign press, the 
communications jamming was so effective that the Israeli SAM systems and 
fighter aircraft were not able to operate against the Syrian aircraft. 
Meanwhile, coordination between communications jamming subunits and comm- 
nications intelligence was not organized in the Egyptian Army because of 
the negligence and mismanagement of the military leaders. Their work was 
not coordinated with troop combat operations. Therefore the communica- 
tions jamming did not always disrupt control of the enemy's aircraft and 
ground forces units end combined units. 


To conceal their eleccronic facilities, the Syrians and Egyptians would 
maneuver frequencies and carry out other measures. They would defend 
against communications jamming by using several types of RES in the air 
defense systems which operated in different modes and on different frequen- 
cies. They would conduct organizational measures and would employ protec- 
tive gear. All these measures hindered the Israeli Air Force in detecting 
and suppressing air defense RES and required the more intensive use of EW 
facilities. 


Visual observation aid communications intelligence, which detected enemy 
aircraft according t. the RES operating aboard them, also provided valuable 
information on the air enemy in suppressing air defense radars by jamming. 


Thus, EW in the Arab-Israeli wars was distinguished by a high intensity and 
conducted with the u:e of a large amount of EW facilities, means of 
destruction by fire, and diverse electronic equipment in the air force, air 
defense, navy and ground forces. It has been said abroad that the basic 
lesson of the Arab-Israeli wars of 1967-1973 was the fact that the role and 
capabilities of EW both in offensive and defensive operations has increased 
considerably and continues to rise in modern warfare.**® After conclusion 
of the ware the conduct of EW was analyzed in many capitalist states. Spe- 
cial attention is given to an analysis of the operating frequencies, dura- 
tion, recurrence frequency, structure ard other parameters of radio signals, 
knowledge of which is needed in perfecting the equipment, methods and 
tactics of EW. Its results have shown that some of the EW capabilities 
being employed were of insufficient efiectiveness under combat conditions. 


For this reason the directions of research and development of EW technology 
have changed somewhat abroad. Instead of individual capabilities they have 
begun to develop systems, which include communications intelligence gear, 
gear for active and passive jamming of RES, antiradar missiles and radar 
and IR decoys. Aircraft and helicopters of tactical, army and deck-based 
aviation are being fitted with EW facilities. As the experience of local 
wars indicated, this considerably increases their effectiveness in 
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performing combat missions. As @ result of the fact that there were high 
losses of manned aircraft in local wars, the development of unmanned EW 
aircraft has stepped up. Expendable communications jammers, which demon- 
atrated sufficiently high effectiveness, are being improved intensively. 
Countries participating in the aggressive NATO bloc have begun work of 
improving gear for the detection and warning of illumination of combat 
equipment by electro-optical means, for improving methods of reducing the 
military equipment's own emissions, and improving means of electro-optical 
suppression. There is an improvement taking place in the quality of homing 
weapons in which homing warheads can be targeted not only on radio 
emissions of RES, but also on infrared (thermal) emissions of military 
equipment. 


EW tactice are being improved in numerous exercises of member states of the 
aggressive North Atlantic Alliance in Western Europe with consideration of 
the experience of the Arab-Israeli wars and use of the latest EW facilities 
and electronic technology intended for European theaters of military opera- 
tions. ** 
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MILITARY SCHOOLS: DEVELOPMENT DURING 1929-1937 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 7, 1980 signed to press 
25 Jun 80 pp 72-76 


[Article, published under the heading "Scientific Informations’ by Doctor 
of Higtorical Sciences Col (Ret) A. Lovlev, and Candidate of Historical 
Sciences Lt Col (Res) A. Cheremykh: "The Development of Military Educa- 
tional Institutions in 1929-1937"'*] 


[Text] The technical refitting of the Red Army and Navy conducted by the 
Communist Party and Soviet government during the lst and 2d five-year plans 
(1929-1937) placed new demands on the training of command cadres and on the 
work of military educational institutions. The VKP(b) [All-Union Communist 
Party (Bolshevik)]} Central Committee decrees entitled "On the Command and 
Political Personnel of the RKKA [Workers' and Peasants’ Red Army], adopted 
in 1929 and 1931,’ stated that a deciding condition for a further increase 
in combat effectiveness of the Army is an increase in the commanders’ 
political and military-technical knowledge, their mastery of new combat 
equipment and complex forms of modern warfare, the development in them of 
high vo.iitional qualities, initiative, persistence and sharpness, and their 
indoctrination in a spirit of utter dedication to the cause of socialism. 


New missions also were assigned for military educational institutions. The 
VKP(b) Central Committee decree dated 5 June 193] pointed out: "...Military 
schools, advanced courses and academies mst become truly the leading cen- 
ters for the entire Army in combat and political training, in the mastery 
of equipment and in military science work and they must fully support the 
Army's need for command personnel highly qualified both in the military- 
technical and the political sense."* The VKP(b) Central Committee demanded 
that military educational institutions be strengthened with qualified 
instructors, that their pliysical facilities be improved, that they be out- 
fitted with the latest combat equipment and that the best cadres of party 
and Komsomol members with an education of at least seven grades be chosen 
for military schools. 





*This article is a continuation of a series of articles on the subject of 
the development and improvement of military educational institutions of 
the Red Army (Cf: VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL, No 9, 1974; No 2, 1976). 
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In conformity with missions advanced by the Communist Party for military 
educational institutions, the USSR Revvoyensovet [Revolutionary Military 
Council] conducted organizational restructuring. One of the directions of 
this realignment consisted of the creation of new military schools and 
academies and the re-forming of some of those in existence. For example, 
during the years of the Firet Five-Year Plan, armored military schools were 
formed on the basis of infantry and cavalry schools. While in 1928 there 
wae just one course of mechanical traction functioning for 65 students, by 
early 1933 there already were eight armored schools and advanced courses 
where 6,200 persons were training.’ The number of secondary military educa- 
tional institutions rose from 59 to 75 in the period from 1928 through 1937, 
including from 6 to 11 artillery schools, from 8 to 18 aviation schools and 
from 2 to 7 naval echools. 


In fulfilling a decision by the Party Central Committee, the USSR Revvoyen- 
sovet developed a plan for expanding the network of higher military educa- 
tional institutions, which was approved by the Soviet government. On 21 May 
1932 the Defense Commission of the Council of People's Commissars adopted 
the following decision based on a report by the Narkomvoyenmor [People's 
Commissariat for the Army and Navy]: 


"The Defense Commission deems proper and timely the measures of the Union 
RVS [Revolutionary Military Council] for personnel training: 


"a. Establishment of special RKKA academies from the Military-Technical 
Academy: an Academy of Motorization and Mechanization; a Military Chemical 
Academy; a Military Engineering Academy; an Artillery Academy; and an 
Academy of Communications and Electrica) Engineering; 


"b. Organization of a Military Transportation Academy for training person- 
nel of the NKVM [People's Commissariat ‘or the Army and Navy], NKPS 
[People's Commissariat of Railroads], NKVod [People's Commissariat of Water 
Transportation], and Tsudotrans [Central Directorate of Highways, Dirt Roads 
and Automobile Transportation]." 


This same decision envisaged an expansion of the combined-arms Frunze Mili- 
tary Academy (by l's times) and its reorganization in conformity with the 
missions for technical refitting of the RKKA, reorganization of the Military 
Political Academy and a doubling of recruitment for it (from 550 to 1,200 
persons). 


The Party Central Committee and Soviet government gave the Army enormous 
assistance in setting up new military academies and adjusting the training 
process in them. Three higher civilian educational institutions were trans- 
ferred to the Armed Forces for the formation of new military higher educa- 
tional institutions on the basis of faculties and departments of the 
Military-Technical Academy: the Moscow Auto-Tractor Institute, the Higher 
Engineering Construction School and the 2d Branch of the Moscow Chemical- 
Technological Institute with their training buildings and housing. As a 
result of these measures the following were formed in 1932: the Military 
Academy of Motorization and Mechanization, the Military Chemical Academy and 
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the Military Engineering Academy. There was a mobilization of students fit 
for military service (some 4,500) and of faculty personnel for manning them, 


In June of that same year the USSR Revvoyensovet formed the Artillery 
Acedemy and Electrical Engineering Academy on the basis of the corresponding 
faculties of the Military Technical Academy. The Military Transportation 
Academy also began functioning in the fall of 1932. Necessary conditions 
thus were created for fulfilling the assignment of the party and government 
to prepare the necessary number of military-technical cadres for the Red 
Army in the shortest possible cime. 


In 1934 the proportion of students of military-technical academies already 
comprised more than 70 percent of the total number of students in military 
higher educational institutions, which by that time had increased almost 
fivefold. ° 


With the establishment of the Military Administrative Academy in 1935 and 
eatablishment of the Venera! Staff Academy in the following year (on the 
basis of a special faculty of the Frunze Academy), the number of higher 
military educational institutions by the end of the Second Five-Year Plan 
consisted of 13 academies, | institute and 5 military faculties at c’vilian 
universities. ° 


Correspondence-course and evening academies were formed in late 1929 in 
order to accelerate the tra.ning of command personnel with a higher educa- 
tion. | In 1933 there already were 2,161 supervisory personnel training in 
them. 


The number of advanced command courses was not constant in different stages. 
The number of these courses rose in the initial period of technical refit- 
ting of the troops, when the need arose for retraining a considerable number 
of commanders for working with new equipment or for requalifying them. For 
example, in 1930 it reached 18 (as opposed to 5 in 1928), and 73 percent of 
the trainees were being prepared for the technical combat arms. The estab- 
lishment of new military schools reduced the need for requalifying command 
personnel, and so the advance courses, the number of which had dropped to 10 
by 1933,° primarily began to handle the retraining of commanders recommended 
for advancement. There were also nine courses functioning for retraining 
reserve commanders. The number of the latter rose to 22 in 1937. 


Along with the growth of military educational institutions, there was an 
increase in the number of cadets and students training therein. Beginning 
in 1931 an additional one battalion was introduced in almost every artillery 
school and one or two companies or battalions in technical schools. Artil- 
lery, tank, engineering, chemical and even aviation subunits were included 
as part of infantry schools. The total] number of cadets rose from 44,000 

in 1932 to 63,440 in late 1936, and the number of academy students rose 
from 3,198 to 11,000 persons during the period from 1928 through 1936.” 


The class to which the youth belonged and party membership were considered 
in selecting them for military schools. Much attention was given to 
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incfeasing the cadets’ level of general educational training. In response 
to a petition of the USSR Revvoyensovet, the VKP(b) Central Committee held a 
number of special recruitmencte for military schools in the period 1931-1936, 
There were 7,000 party and Komsomol members up to 25 years of age mobilized 
in 1931 and 10,000 in 1932,°° primarily from workers who as a rule had 
served their time in the Army and had 4 general education to the extent of 
an incomplete secondary schoo. or secondary school. They were used to man 
technical echoole (aviation, tank and artillery) and some other military- 
technical schools. The 10,000 party members of the 1932 special recruitment 
were sent as follows: 3,600 to aviation schools, 2,500 to armored schools, 
1,620 to artillery schools, 900 to naval schools as well as to chemical, 
engineering and signe) schools. ** 


The social-party composition of trainees improved and the training of 
command cadres accelerated «s a result of the party mobilizations, since 
cadets of the special recruitment were trained under an abbreviated program 
for 1.5-2 years. 


Military schools also were filled with young people who had come through 
military commiseariate to military units. Working and , asent youth and 
party and Komsomol members primarily went into the military schools thanks 
to the active participation in recruitment work by party, Komsomol and trade 
union organizations as well as the command element and political entities of 
combined unite and unite of the Army and Navy, which is indicated by the 
following table, compiled from materials of ground forces schools (in per- 
centages) .*’ 





' composition of 

















| persons accepted) Years 
for military — = — 7 
schools 1928 1930 1932 1934 1936 
t- — — eee eee eee — — — — — — — — — — — 
workers 56.0 59.6 63.8 60.0 21.7 | 
Peasants 34.4 34.2 32.4 26.0 7.2 | 
Others 9.6 6.2 3.6 12.0 Mel | 
} 
Party members 24.5 30.2 70.8 12.0 0.2 | 


“Komsomol members 52.6 49.5 26.3 82.0 55.0 | 


= 





Se — —— — —û— — —— — — — — — 


These figures indicate that by the end of the period in question there was 4 
certain reduction in the worker and peasant layer. This was explained on 
tue one hand by the fact that along with workers and peasants military 
schools were accepting reoresentatives of their own Soviet intelligentsia 
developed during the years of Soviet power and, on the other hand, and most 
important, by the fact that graduates of schoo of general education began 
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to enter them. For example, the category of pupils comprised 55.2 percent 
of the total number of those accepted in 1936. The reduction in number of 
party members among cadets at this time also was the result of the cessation 
of acceptance into the party curing the purge of VKP(b) ranks as we)! as the 
period of check and exchange of party documents conducted in the period 
1933-1936. In addition, over 55 percent of the total number of persons 
accepted in military schools consisted of young people in the ages of 17 and 
18. 


The low level of general educational training of the youth entering military 
achools hindered the work of military educational institutions. In 1928 
only 18.8 percent of the first-year students had an education of seven 
arades or more, in 1930 it was 21.8 percent and in 1932 it was 24.3 per- 
cent.’’ Because of this the cadets were not able to master that knowledge 
needed by commanders. Many of them were dismissed for lack of progress. 

The Directorate of Military Educational Institutions was forced to set aside 
up to 25-30 percent of the training time for the study of general educa~ 
tional disciplines. 


On instructions of the VAP(b) Central Committee, agencies of the Narkompros 
[People's Cownissariat of Education] set up 6-8 month preparatory courses 
for those desiring to enter military schools. In 1929 there were 25 percent 
who entered military schools after their completion, and in 1930 they conm- 
prised 31 percent. 


But the courses only partially solved the problem which had arisen. Another 
way was to lengthen cadet training courses. Thus, a USSR RVS decree dated 
29 May 1929 increased the period of training by six months, but this step 
led to @ slowdown in rates of training for command cadres. Therefore in 
subsequent years the training time in military schools varied from 4 to 2.5 
years, which also created certain difficulties in the work of military edu- 
cational inetitutions. 


The general educational training of cadets rose in 1936, facilitated by the 
introduction of new procedures for acceptance to military schools in addi- 
tion to the overall increase in literacy of the population in the country. 
Entrance exams were shifted from October to August. Young people had an 
opportunity to enter military educational institutions immediately after 
completion of school. Recruitment was performed not only by military 
commisseriats and military units, but also by the schools themselves. As a 
result of steps taken in 1936 young people came into the military schools 
with 73.5 percent having an education of eight grades or more and only 26.5 
percent had a seventh grade education. In 1937 the number of persons 
accepted for the first course with an education of at least eight grades 
comprised 92 percent of the total number of arrivals. 


The laboratory-team method $f classes which envisaged the pupils’ collective 
responsibility for their triining and a determination of the grade on the 
basis of written group projects, exercises and presentations by briefers 
@eeigned from a team began to be abolished in the period in question. 411 
this led to a degradation in the role of the teacher and an irresponsible 
atti.ude by trainees toward classes. 
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Guided by inetructions of the VKP(b) Central Committee, the TsIK (Central 
Executive Committee] and the USSR SNK [Council of People's Commissars], the 
USSR Revvoyensovet implemented a number of measures to improve training 

in military educational inetitutions. By an order dated 9 November 1932 and 
a USSR RVS decree dated 4 December entitled "On the Organization of Training 
Work in Military Academies of the RKKA," various forms of group accounts 
were abolished and a single record of each student's progress was estab- 
lished with grades of “outetanding,” "good," “satisfactory” and “poor.” 
Transfer exams were introduced at the end of the training year and state 
exam on completion of the military educational institution. Graduates of 
military-technical academies had to defend diploma projects. Beginning in 
1936 the transfer exams began to be given by commissions appointed by the 
chief of the military school or academy, and state exams by commissions with 
4 composition determined by order of the NKO [People's Commissariat of 
Defense). 


But despite steps taken to improve the work both of civilian and military 
higher educational institutions, serious shortcomings still continued there. 
They were pointed out in a USSR SNK and VKP(b) Central Committee decree 
dated 23 June 1936, entitled "On the Work of Higher Educational Institutions 
and on Management of the Higher School,""** which noted in particular that 
curricula suffered from too many subjects and were subject to changes each 
year. There were no standard textbooks for a number of the mort important 
disciplines. 


On the baste of the aforementioned decree, the People's Commissar of Defense 
iasued a special order clearly defining the profiles and purpose of training 
in all academies and in military faculties. Steps were taken to eliminate 
the multiplicity of subjects and strict procedures were established for 
organizing the training process. 


Considerably more time began to be devoted in the updated curricula of the 
military-technical academies to the study of general-technical and special 
disciplines, to students’ OJT among the troops and to production practice. 
The faculty wae able to visit the troops more often and participate in 
maneuvers and exercises, which contributed to enrichment of the training 
process with the experience of the personnel's combat and political training. 


Political entities and party and Komsomol organizations played an active 

part in improving military educational institutions. They were the con- 
ductors of Communist Party policy among personnel. They indoctrinated the 
personne] in a spirit of dedication to the cause of socialism, love for the 
socialist Motherland, and irreconcilability toward its enemies. Their work 
was aimed at ensuring the training of skilled command cadres possessing a 
strong will, who had initiative, who mastered combat equipment to perfect.on, 
who were capable of controlling subunits, units and combined units in 
difficult combet situation and who were able to train and indoctrinate sub- 
ordinates. 


The period of technical refitting of the Red Army and Navy thus was charac- 
terized by a further expansion in the network of military educationa! 
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inetitutions. Their organizational restructuring permitted a significant 
increase in the training of command=-political and engineering-technical per- 
eonnel for ground forces and naval forces. Reorganization of training work 
contributed to an increase in the quality of cadet and etudent training. 


Military cadres, who at that time were trained in military academies, 
schools and advanced courses, coped successfully with the task of training 
and indoctrinating Soviet soldiers, showed high proficiency in command and 
control and proved cheir dedication to the Communist Party and socialist 
Motherland in the Great Patriotic War. 


FOOTNOTES 
1. Cf: "KPSS v rezolyuteiyakh i resheniyakh s"yezdov, konferenteiy i 
Plenumov TsK" |The CPSU in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, 
Conferences and Central Committee Plenums], 8th ed., supplemented and 
revised, Vol. 4, Moscow, Politizdat, 1970, pp 176-179, 521-524. 
2. Ibid., pp 522-523. 


3. TeGASA [Central State Archives of the Soviet Army], stack 31811, 
list 12, file 219, sheet 6. 


4. TeAMO SSSR |USSR Ministry of Defense Central Archives), stack 33, list 
1656, file 10, sheet 81. 


5. Ibid., stack 54, list 27060, file 2, sheet 3. 


6. ‘“Ietoriya Kommunisticheskoy partii Sovetskogo Soyuza” (History of the 
CPSU), Vol. 4, Book 2, Moscow, Politizdat, 1971, p 406. 


7. TeAMO, stack 33, list 27789, file 1, sheet 167. 
8. TeGASA, stack 62, list 2, file 770, sheet 2. 


9. Cf: “Ietoriya vtoroy mirovoy voyny” [History of World War II], Vol. 1, 
Voyenizdut, 1973, p 266; Vol. 2, p 204. 


10. D. A. Voropayev and A. M. lovlev, “Bor'ba KPSS za sozdaniye voyennykh 
kadrov" [The CPSU's Struggle for Creating Military Cadres), Voyenizdar, 
1960, pp 131-132. 


ll. TeAMO, stack 33, list 1647, file 6, sheet 16. The data cited indicate 
thet the article by B. Tel'pukhovskiy (VOPROSY ISTORII KPSS, No 8, 
1976, p 93) states incorrectly that the special recruitment of party 
members consisted only of 1,000 persons. 
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12. Material used for compiling the table was from the newspapers PRAVDA, 
24 November 1928 and KRASNAYA ZVEZDA, 19 December 1930, as well as 
TeGASA, stack 4, liet 1, file 1120, sheet 4; file 1370, sheet 1; stack 
62, liet 2, file 491, sheet 17; file 502, sheet 35. 

13. TeGASA, stack 4, liet 1, file 1120, sheet 4; file 1370, sheet 1. 

14. "KPSS v rezgolyutetyakh ...," Vol. 5, pp 270-281. 
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CENTRAL ARMY ARCHIVES: 60TH ANNIVERSARY ARTICLE 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 7,1980 signed to press 
25 Jun 80 pp 76-78 


[Article, published under the heading "Scientific Information," by 

T. Karyayeva, deputy director of the TsGASA (Central State Archives of the 
Soviet Army), honored cultural worker of the RSFSR: "The Central State 
Archives of the Soviet Army are 60 Years Old"; passages anclosed in slant- 
lines printed in boldface) 


(Text) The development of military archives on a scientific basis began in 
our country after the Victory of October. According to Lenin's decree dated 
1 June 1918 entitled “On Reorganization and Centralization of Archival 
Work...", @ naval section was established as part of the RSFSR United State 
Archive Ho)dinge for the collection and safekeeping of military documentary 
materials. The decree on archives and matters of disbanding the previous 
army, signed by Lenin on 27 March 1919, already directed special attention 
to the storage of Red Army documents, which were to be placed under guard of 
military commissars in outlying areas. Attaching great importance to this 
matter, Viedimir Il'ich wrote the deputy manager of the Central Archive 
Directorate (TsAU) in Kazan’ on 6 April 1920: 


“Comrade Adoratekiy... 


"3. Can you collect material for the /history of the Civil War and the 
history of the Soviet Republic?/ 


“Can these materials be collected in Kazan’ in general’? ... 
"Can I help obtain what is miseing?"* 


By Order No 1347 dated 19 July 1920, the Republic Revvoyensovet [Revolu- 
tionary Military Council) obligated military commissars in outlying areas 





T. V. IT. Lenin, “Polnoye sobraniye sochineniy" [Complete Collected Works], 
LI, 176. 





"to submit to the Red Army Archive under the Military-Historical Commis- 
gion... all files of the military department and fielc staffs." The day 
thie order was signed is considered the date of establishment of the Central 
State Archives of the Soviet Army (TsGASA). 


Documents from the fronts and from unite arrived in bags, bales, boxes and 
unpeackaged, turned in by the pood, piled and stacked in areas unadapted for 
storage, often in barns and warehouses. Despite unfavorable conditions, the 
emall Archive staff placed the material in order. A description of files 
wae made on emall cards and recordkeeping and storage was done not according 
to holdings but by the gross numbering given the files as they arrived. But 
in 1925 104 tone of documents remained unexamined in the Archive. 


The Red Army Archive was included in the network of RSFSR scientific 
research establishments in May 1932 and was transformed into the Red Army 
Central Archive (TsAKA) by decree of the TsIK [Central Executive Committee] 
and SNK [Council of People's Commissars) dated 7 April of the following 
year. It soon was given part of a building on Bol'shaya Pirogovskaya 
ulitea (Building 17), where it is located to this date (see photo) [photo 
not reproduced). 


Assembled in the Archive's repositories are documents for 1917-1940 of 
supreme entities of the RKKA [Workers' and Peasants’ Red Army) Military 
Directorate, military districts, fronts, armies, divisions, military educa- 
tional inetitutions and so on. Material of the holdings reflect the leading 
role of Lenin and the Communist Party in military organizational development 
and in organizing the defense of the Soviet state; the history of the estab- 
lishment and strengthening of the USSR Armed Forces and of our people's 
armed struggle ageinst internal counterrevolution and military intervention; 
they reveal the heroism of Soviet soldiers; and they show the origin and 
development of new technical arms and of Soviet military science and conduct 
of the military reform of 1924-1925. There are over 1.7 million files 
assembled, placed in order and subjected to scientific-technical processing 
in the Archive at the present time. 


In conformity with Lenin's decree dated 1 June, archives were set up from the 
very beginning for their extensive and comprehensive use. The Military 
Historical Commission marked the beginning of the scientific practical use 
of TeAKA documents in working on the history of the Civil War. During the 
1920's and 1930's the study of this war's experience wes being done by the 
well-known military workers and military leaders V. A. Antonov-Ovseyenko, 

I. I. Vateetis, G. D. Gay, A. I. Yegorov, V. N. Yegor'yev, S. S. Kamenev, 

N. Ye. Kakurin, L. L. Klyuyev, V. S. Lagarevich, D. N. Nadezhnyy, A. A. 
Svechin, N. A. Suleyman, V. K. Triandafilliov, M. N. Tukhachevekiy, D. A. 
Furmanov, B. M. Shaposhnikov, R. F. Eydeman, GC. Kh. Eykhe and many others. 
Over 900 different works were published in the first ten years from Archive 
materials, including the three-volume works “OGrazhdanskaya voyne. 1916-- 
192) gg.” (Civil War of 1918-1921). The third volume is of special interest. 
It is devoted to the strategy and operationa) art of the Red Army. 
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In connection with a VKP(b) Central Committee decree on publishing a history 
of the Civil War in 1931, Archive workers began a topical processing of 
holdings and identification of necessary materiale, As a result of many 
yeare of work, which continued until 1939, they compiled and transferred to 
the IGV [expansion unknown) editorial officee a card file on 60,000 docu- 
mente. Many efforts also were spent locating documents on prominent revo- 
lutionary figures, military leadere and war heroes. In 1938 the card file 
of names consisted of more than 22,000 cards. 


On 29 March 194) the USSR SNK approved a new statute on the USSR State 
Archive Holdings and a network of estate archives. The Red Army Central 
Archive was designated a state archive (TsGAKA (Central State Archive of the 
Red Army)). The new statute considerably expanded the tasks and rights of 
archival establishments and clarified the profiles of central and local 
etate archives. But its requirements were not implemented as the war began. 
Materials of the TsGAKA were evacuated into the country's depths. 


After ite return to Moscow in 1944, the Archive's chief tasks became to 
place the holdings in order and to establish and improve the scientific 
reference apparatus. The painstaking and responsible work continued in 
identifying documents on Lenin subjects. These searches in the Archive 
began in 1925, immediately after the 13th party congress, which called on 
party members in all organizations to assist the Lenin Institute in every 
possible way to collect material on the life and work of the leader. This 
work was renewed in TsGAKA after the war in connection witi. preparation for 
the 4th edition of the "Sobraniye sochineniy V. I. Lenina” [Collection of 
Lenin's Works). They were stepped up in particular in 1961-1965 during 
preparation of a miltivolume biographical chronicle of Lenin's life and 
works. A total of 764 documents including 255 with Il'ich's autograph, were 
found in the Archive and passed over to the IM. [Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism] attached to the CPSU Central Committee. The work of locating docu- 
mente of the great leader continues even now. 


The flow of queries to TsGAKA sharply rose in the postwar period, which 
greatly increased the volume of reference works. This was caused by a 
reduc“ion in the size of the Soviet Army, publication of the Pension Law in 
1956 and the adoption of party decisions and Soviet government decrees on 
issuing awards and supplementary benefits to war participants. Archive 
workers responded to a total of over 2.3 million workers’ requests in 60 
years. Hundreds of letters are received by the Archive from grateful appli- 
cants. For example: '...It is a great celebration for me today. I received 
your Archive certificate and my party seniority was restored"; "You are 
doing a great and useful job... not only I, but thousands of people are 
grateful to you.” 


Each year the TsGAKA’ fills 1,500-2,000 topical requests of party and soviet 
entities, scientific establishments, museums, folklore organizations, 





2. In 1958 the archives began to be called the Central State Archive of the 
Soviet Army. 








schools and military unite. The interest in documents and accordingly the 
flow of requests rises sharply ase we approach jubilees of the Great October 
and the Soviet Army. For example, in 1967 4,725 requeste were filled and 
4,580 in 1968. 


The Archive carries ouc scheduled scientific archive research and methods 
work, the main purpose of which is scientific methods support of all 
research being conducted, a study of the specific features of materials, and 
ecientific organization of document storage. 


TeGASA gives much attention to the preparation of documents for publication. 
It increased in particular after publication of the USSR Council of Minis- 
tere decree dated 7 February 1956 entitled "On Measures for Regulating the 
Storage Conditions and for Better Use of Archival Materials in Minis"ries 
and Departments." The TsGASA, jointly with scientific establishments, pre- 
pared and published over 30 collections of documents and, for the 100th 
anniversary of Lenin's birth, two collections of letters from fighting men 
and commanders: "To the Leader, General and Friend" and "From the Depths of 
Our Hearts." 


The Archive's most important projects on Civil War history are the series of 
collections "Directives of the Red Army High Command (1917-1920)" and 
"Directives of Red Army Front Commands (1917-1922)", volumes 1-4, published 
juintly with the USSR Ministry of Defense Institute of Military History in 
1969-1978 and including more than 5,000 archival documents with an overall 
total of 255 printed sheets. These collections clearly show the many-sided 
work of Lenin and the Party Central Committee in managing armed warfare. 


At the present time th: history of the Civil War and military organizational 
development numbers more than a single hundred volumes of studies written 
using TsGASA materials. Among them should‘ mentioned the five-volume pub- 
lication "Istoriya grazhdanskoy voyny v SSSR" [History of Civil War in the 
USSR}, a mltivolume history of the CPSU, the work entitled "50 let 
Vooruzhennykh Sil SSSR" [Fiity Years of the USSR Armed Forces], and works by 
well-known Civil War historians Academician 1. 1. Mints, N. N. Azovtsev, Yu. 
I, Korablev, G. V. Kuz'min, N. F. Kuz'min, S. V. Lipitskiy, S. F. Nayda, V. 
D. Polikarpov, L. M. Spirin, S. N. Shishkin and others. 


During ite 60 years of active work, the collective in which many enthusiasts 
and veterans ‘eve worked for 20 or 30 years put in order and ensured the 
safekeeping *.. accessibi.ity of materials, and created a rather well- 
developed system of a scientific reference apparatus. Enormous credit for 
this goes to workers V. V. Dushen'kin, A. F. Gorlenko, A. M. Ivanov, A. P. 
Kiadt, K. I. Lyubavskaye and othere who worked in the Archive in past years. 
At the present time the best traditions of the TsGASA are continued by 
leading specialists--L. P. Borodina, N. 1. Deyeva, B. G. Drovot, 0. D. 
Grinchenko, M. N. Il'ina, L. Ye. Murovannaya, S. P. Nosov, Z. A. Nurgalif, 
Zz. F. Paviova, Ye. V. Sakharova, G. A. Smirnova, L. A. Shishkova and D. N. 
Shapiro and stack custodians A. T. Beschetvertnaya and L. P. Gerasimova. 
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In celebrating its jubilee, the TeGASA collective intends to continue to 
take an active part in comprehensive uee of the documentary riches in the 
intereste of the socialist homeland. 


COPYRIGHT: "Voyenno-letoricheekiy Zhurnal", 1980 
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BOOK REVIEW: ESSAYS ON NOTED WORK HEROES 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 7, 1980 signed to press 
25 Jun 80 pp 79-80 


(Review, published under the heading "Critique and Bibliography," by S. 
Sergeyev: "For the Good of the Motherland"] 


[Text] An interesting book has been published on famous people of our 
Motherland--three-time and two-time Heroes of Socialist Labor, who made an 
enormous contribution to various spheres of social-economic, scientific and 
administrative work, where they displayed their talents and diverse abil- 
ities and demonstrated profound knowledge and abundant working experience.’ 


In the 3let essay on well-known writers and journalists (editor-compiler is 
Doctor of Historical Sciences A. M. Sinitsyn), the reader will find material 
published for the first time on the very old underground revolutionary F. N. 
Petrov, and on famous scientists--the flag officer of mathematicians I. M. 
Vinogradov, the chief theorist of cosmonautics M. V. Keldysh, the Prome- 
theus of the atomic age I. V. Kurchatov, prominent missile and aircraft 
designers S. P. Korolev and A. N. Tupolev. There are interesting essays on 
scientists-selectionists, the organizers and managers of industrial and 
agricultural production, and famous toilers in different sectors of our 
national econory. 


A great deal unites these people, who differ in age, character, education 
and profession: industriousness, a thirst for knowledge, stubbornness in 
attaining a goal, kindliness, a desire to sha-e with people their labor 
“secrets” and adopt all the best from trainees, a constant readiness for 
labor exploits, the influence of personal example on working comrades, and 
their love for the Motherland, the people and the party of the great Lenin-- 
the CPSU, the tested organizer and director of our victories in war, in the 
postwar reconstruction and development, and in the struggle for peace and 
progress of mankind. 





I. “Schast ye tvorche:kikh pobed. Ocherki o geroyakh truda" [The Happiness 
of Creative Victories: Essays on Heroes of Labor], Moscow, Politizdat, 
1979, 360 pages. 
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Like all Soviet people, the scientists focused all their efforts on 
resolving defense tasks with the treacherous attack by faecist Germany on 
our homeland. For example, Kurchatov and A. P. Aleksandrov worked on the 
problem of the Navy's antimine defense, and Ya. B. Zel'dovich and Yu. B. 
Khariton worked on antitank grenades, powders and substitutes for explo- 
sives. In 1943 Kurchatov and Zel'dovich joined to solve the "uranium 
problem," and later to create an atomic weapon. 


P. L. Kapitea achieved great success in obtaining inexpensive oxygen, which 
considerably accelerated the process of smelting steel and welding metal of 
extraordinary importance with the steadily growing needs of the fronts in 
tanks, aircraft, artillery, ammunition and other military equipment and 
weapons. After the war he immediately began working on high-power elec- 
tronics, one of the most current problems of science (p 105). 


Keldysh revealed the reasons and demonstrated ways to eliminate abrupt 
vibrations--flutter--arising during tests of new high-speed aircraft in cer- 
tain conditions of flight, which often led to disasters. From the end of 
1941 not one aircraft received a ticket to life without undergoing a 
thorough "flutter calculation." He also rid aviation of another disaster, 
shimmy, which is the rocking motion of the front wheels of an aircraft's 
tricycle landing gear at high speed during take-off and landing, which often 
led to a break in the wheel support and an aircraft accident. Mstislav 
Veevolodovich was awarded the USSR State Prize in 1942 and 1946 for these 
discoveries (p 114). 


Some of the heroes of the essays (M. A. Braga, I. 1. Brid'ko and A. V. 
Gitalov) covered the difficult path of war, completing it with the assault 
on Berlin, while aerial scouts A. V. Chuyev supplied the command element 
with reconnaissance data on groupings and regroupings of enemy forces in 
the tactical and operational] depth of his defenses. 


V. Ya. I14tvinov did not meet the enemy face to face on the battlefield, but 
the avi.ction plant where he was chief engineer and later director produced 
13,309 IL-2 ground attack aircraft for the front (p 183), dubbed the "Black 
Death” py the Hitlerites. 


Many heroes did their weighty bit for victory over the fascists by selfless 
labor in agriculture, supplying the Armed Forces and workers with food and 
industry with raw materials. 


Ya. B. Zel'dovich, M. V. Keldysh, I. V. Kurchatov, A. N. Tupolev and Kh. 
Tursunkulov were awarded the title Hero of Socialist Labor three times and 
26 persons were awarded it twice for outstanding labor successes for “‘e 
good of the Motherlanac. They demonstrated in practice the great vita: force 
of Lenin's foresight of genius that “labor productivity is in the final 
account the most important, the chief element, for victory of the new social 
system.” 





2. V. I. Lenin, “Polnoye sobraniye sochineniy" [Complete Collected Works], 
XXXIX, 21. 
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It should be noted in conclusion that the book "“Shast'ye tvorcheskikh pobed," 
which ie very well arranged polygraphically and well edited, would have 
gained even more had the essays been grouped by sections: ecience, industry 
and coneruction, agriculture. 


For reasons not understood by the reader, the book has no essays on some 
three-time and two-time Heroes of Socialist Labor--academicians A. N. 
Neemeyanov and A. P. Aleksandrov, USSR Academy of Sciences Corresponding 
Member N. L. Dukhov and others. 


A necessary and valuable publication on famous people of our country has 
been greeted with great interest by Soviet readers. 


COPYRIGHT: "Voyenno-Istoricheskiy Zhurnal", 1980 
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BOOK REVIEW: ARMY OF THE ALGERIAN REVOLUTION 


Moecow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 7, 1980 signed to press 
25 Jun 80 pp 80-81 


[Review, published under the heading "Critique and Bibliography” by Doctor 
of Historical Sciences Col M. Semiryaga: “Army of the Algerian Revolution") 


[Text] The "Nauka" izdatel'stvo published a book by G. S. Kondrat'yev.* It 
is devoted to the establishment and combat activities of the Algerian Army 
of National Liberation (ANO) during the years of the war for independence 
(1954-1962). 


The experience in forming the Algerian Army of Revolution has not lost its 
current nature even now. The fact is that conditions in Algeria largely 
resemble those in which national patriotic organizations now are functioning 
in South Africa. 


The author divides the history of formation of the ANO into three stages on 
the basis of a thorough analysis of the available material on the dynamics 
of ite size, weapons and features of combat activities. During the first 
phase (November 1954-October 1955) the Algerian patriots built up forces. By 
November 1955 the ANO numbered up to 6,000 volunteers (p 53). Weapons of 
ANO subunits improved (primarily through thouve captured in battle). The 
unity of military and political leadership of the national liberation move- 
ment was preserved in this phase, but the ANO still did not have supreme 
commend entities. 


As the book states, in the second phase (November 1955-August 1956) "the 
*ivucture of command entities, of combat and auxiliary subunits as well as 
irregular formations was determined and worked out which was preserved in 
its basic features until the war's end" (pp 52-53). Having up to 13,500 
fighting men by August 1956, the ANO was transformed into a disciplined 
reve utionary army linked closely with “he people. Its soldiers were full 
of desire to fight and win no matter what (pp 71, 148). The Summam Congress 





1. G. S. Kor4rat'yev, "Armiya Alzhirskoy revolyutsii (Ocherki formirovaniya 
i boyevoy deyatel'nosti 1954--1962 gg.)" [Army of the Algerian Revolu- 
tion (Essays on the Establishment and Combat Activities 1954-1962)], 
Moscow, "Nauka," 1979, 168 pages. 
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of Politteal and Militery Leaders of the Algertan Revolution wae of special 
importance. It summarized resu.te of the second phase of eatebliehmert of 
the ANC and approved the structure of military-territorial formations, the 
authoriaed personne) of subunite, miillary ranke and ineignis of servic 
personne) (pp iSieiS4). The post of commander in chief of the ANO wae e+ a) 
lighed while preservire che unity of military and political leaderehip of 
the national liberation movement. in the third phase (September 1956=March 
1962) the Aray's organ cational atructure continued to iaprove and combat 
experience accumiated. A Mintetry of Defenee was formed in September 1958 
and the ANO General Staff in January 1960. 


Tactics changed with an increase in the sire and an (taprovement in weapons 
of ANO eubunite. While «et the beginning of Lhe war guerilla warfare was 
waged, primariiy of a defensive character (p 28), at the end of 1955 subunit 
combet operations (up to battalion inclusive) began, which signified the 
ANO's ehift to a maneuverable war. This was, however, premature. Operating 
in large evubunite, the AYO often was not able to use ite primary advantage-- 
surprise (p 90). In March 1959 the ANO again returved to querilla opera- 
tione by emal! subunits equad-platoon). 


Fighting men of the “External Army, who delivered weapons and ammunition 
from Tunisia and Morocco, employed more diversified tactics. In 1957 they 

fren had to overcome French barriers and screens hindering the movement of 
arma and ammunition from neighboring states into Algeria. Penetration tac- 
tice not only were improved during the fighting on the borders, but elements 
of the ANO's operational art also originated. Subunits of the “External 
Arty” aleo gained experience in conducting raiding operations, which usually 
were accomplished by enveloping the southern flanke of the lines of French 
obetacles. In 1961-1962 the “External Ara” received a certain amount of 
heavy infantry weapons. it also began to use successfully the tactics of 
attacks by fire againet fortified posts of French troops covering the 
bordere (p 138). 


The author @leo devoted attention to an anaiyeis of French troop operations. 
Before 1957 they employed the “spider web” tactics, f.e., they would set up 
4 network of fortified poste controlling key positions in combination with 

a “eweep of the terrain (pp 32-33). Poor results of such operations forced 
the Prench command to shift to “quadrant” or “domino” tactics. It would 
concentrate superior ‘orces of the ermy, navy, police and gendarmerie in a 
preselected region ("“uwadrant’) in an attempt to defeat the main ANO subunits 
(pp 94-97) by blockading them from the land and sea. But even this provided 
only a temporary effec. Ase a result the Algerian patriots succeeded in 
winning victory at the cost of unbelievable effort and sacrifice. On 

18 March 1962 represencatives of the Provisional Government of the Algerian 
Republic (VPAR) and the French government signed ean agreement in the city of 
(Evian) on cessation of military actions. A aew period had begun in the 
life of the ANO--defense of ite achievements. 
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it should be noted in .onclusion that along with @ rather complete picture 
of the heroic struggle of the Algerian people for independence, one would 
like to have the book include more material on the solidarity of the peoples 
of other countries wit! the Algerian patriote and on the work of French 
communists who exposed the colonial nature of the war in Algeria. There 
should have been « more detailed demonstration of the noncombat operations 
of French troops (work of the “paychological” service, economic and other 
measures) employed againet the ANO, 


On the whole, however, the book “Armiya Alzhirekoy revolyutseii" te of con- 
siderable interest to Soviet historians, ecientific workers and numerous 
readers interested in the problem of national liberation ware of the peoples 
of Africa since World War Li. 


COPYRIGHT: ‘Voyenno~lIetoricheskiy Zhurnal’, 1960 
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BLOGRAPHICAL DATA ON MARSHA). GOL IKOV 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 7, 1980 signed to presse 
25 Jun 60 pp 86-886 


[Unattributed article, published under the heading "Military-Historical 
Dates": "Marshal of the Soviet Union F. I. Golikov (On the 80th Anniversary 
of Hie Birth)") 


(Text) The name of Mar SU Filipp Ivanovich Golikov,’ an active participant 
in the Civil and Great Patriotic were, is well known in our country. He was 
born on 16 (29) July 1900 to the family of a rural doctor's assistant in 
the village of Borisovo, now Katayekiy Rayon, Kurganekaye Oblast. After 
completing high echool in the city of Kamyshlov, Filipp Golikov joined the 
Party of Bolehevike in 1918 and became an active builder of Soviet power 
under the influence of the workere of this city near the Urals, who were in 
a revolutionary mood. That was a stern time. The internal and external 
reaction was attempting to stifle the Republic of Soviets. The young party 
member was yearning for the front. He was called into the Red Army in 1918. 
Machinegunner Golikov fought the enemies of the Revolution bravely at the 
Eastern Front as part of che let “Red Eagles" Volunteer Peasants’ Communist 
Regiment, and then the 10th Moscow Rifle Regiment of the Special Brigade of 
the 3d Aray. 


After the Civil War Golikov was in party-political work. He gave it all his 
knowledge and accumulated experience and achieved good results in indoctri- 
nating personne] of units and subunite. 


After completing the Frunze Military Academy by correspondence, Golikov 
commanded the 6ist Rifle Division, the 8th Separate Mechanized Brigade and 
the XLV Mechanized Corps of the Kiev Military District during the period 
1933-1938. 


In 1936 Corps Commissar Golikov took over the post of member of military 
council of the Beloruseian Military Dietrict and then commander of an army 


T.” See aieo VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL, No 7, 1970, pp 43-46 on Mar SU 
F. I. Golikov. 
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group of forces of the Kiev Special Military District. in commanding 6th 
Army he took part in @ liberation campaign into the Western Vkraine. In 
July 1940 Le Gen Golikov’ was appointed deputy chief of the General Staff 
and chief of the Main Intelligence Directorate. Filipp ivanovich took part 
in carrying out inportant measures to increase the Red Army's combat readi- 
nese. 


At the beginning of the Great Patriotic War Golikov headed the Soviet mili- 
tary miesion to England and the United States. He held talks on the 
delivery of arms, combat equipment and strategic raw materiale to the Soviet 
Union and achieved fullillment of agreements made on giving qutual aseiet- 
ance. 


In October 1941, during the fierce fighting for Moscow, Lt Gen Golikov was 
appointed commander of 10th Army of the Western Front, which successfully 
penetrated enemy defenses and rushed westward. During the offensive the 
army fought ite way some 400 ka. 


In the epring of 1942 Golikov was moved from the position of commander of 
4th Shock Army and appointed commander of the Bryanek Front and, in July of 
that same year, of che Voronezh Front. During the fierce September battles 
for Stalingrad Lt Gen Golikov commanded the let Guards Army and later became 
deputy commander of the Southeast (from 28 September 1942 the Stalingrad) 
Front. Under extremely difficult conditions, in coordination with other 
fronte, the troope of thie front crushed the fascist German hordes in the 
great battle on the Volga. 


During the general winter offensive of the Soviet Army in 1942/1943 Gen 
Golikov again was assigned to command the Voronezh Front. Together with the 
commander of 6th Aray of the Southwestern Front, he organized and conducted 
the Ostrogozhsek-Rossosh' Operation. in preparing for combat operations 
Golikov paid special attention to ensure that army commanders did not permit 
disengagement of enemy troops under the difficult winter conditions, 
encircled them boldly, split them to pieces and then destroyed then. 





In moving into the offensive on 13 January 1943 Soviet soldiers penetrated 
enemy defenses and then encircled and split up the main body of his grouping 
into two isolated parte. As a result of the operation, front forces advanced 
up to 140 km in depth. Fifteen enemy divisions were totally routed and six 
divisions were crippled. Front forces captured over 86,000 officers and 

men. 


Golikov's ability to make substantiated decisions and implement them per- 
sistently was displayed once again in this operation. Taking account of 
Filipp Lvanovich's services, the Soviet government conferred on him the mili- 
tary rank of colonel general on 19 January 1943 and on 28 January 1943 
awarded him the Order of Suvorov let Class. 





5. The military ran) of lieutenant general was conferred on 4 July 1940. 
5. "“Sovetekaya Voyernaya Enteiklopediya” (Soviet Military Encyclopedia), 
Vol. 6, Voyenizdat, 1978, p 150. 











Geliwov attached great importance in winning victory to effective and con- 
tinuous party-political work among the troope and to indoctrinating person- 
nel in @ epirit of utter dedication to the socialiet Motherland and hatred 
for the eneny, 


in April 1943 Col Gen Golikov assumed the post of deputy people's commisear 
of defense of the USSR for personnel, and then in May 1943, chief of the 
Main Personne] Directorate; and in October 1944 he was simultaneously the 
USSR SNK [Counci) of People's Commisare) Plenipotentiary for Repatriation 
of USSR Citiaens. Filipp Ivanovich coped successfully with thie difficult 
work of enormous scope. 


In the pertod 1950-1956 Golikov commanded « separate mechanized army. in 
1956-1956 he wae chief of the Military Academy of Armored Troops. In 1958 
he wae appointed chief of the Main Political Directorate of the Soviet Army 
and Nevy. Filipp Ivanovich wae at thie high post for over four years. 


Golikov participates actively in social and political life and has been 
elected a deligate of oblast party conferences and Communist Party con- 
gresses of union republics. He was a member of the Central Auditing 
Commission and member of the CPSU Central Committee (1961-1966). He was 
elected deputy to the supreme soviete of the RSFSR, Ukrainian SSR and Belo- 
russian SSR and deputy to the USSR Supreme Soviet, let, 4th, 5th and 6th 
convocatione. 


Mar SU’ F. I. Golikov wae awarded four orders of Lenin, the Order of October 
Revolution, four orders of Red Banner, the orders of Suvorov let Class and 
Kutuzov let Claes, two orders of Red Star, the Order “For Service to the 
Motherland in the ''SSR Armed Forces," 34 Class, many medals as well as 
foreign orders. 


From May 1962 up to the present time Golikov has held the post of inspector 
general in the Group of Inepectors General of the USSR Minietry of Defense. 
Ase much a6 hie health permite, he continues to work productively for the 
good of our socialist Motherland. 





7. This high rank was conferred on Golikov in “May 1961. 
COPYRIGHT: ‘Voyenno-Istoricheskiy Zhurnal", 1980 
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BIOGRAPHICAL DATA ON ADMIRAL KASATONOV 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 7, 1980 signed to press 
25 Jun 80 pp 90-92 


[Article, published under the heading "“Military-Historical Dates," by HSU 
Chief of the Main Staff of the USSR Navy Flt Adm G. Yegorov: "Fleet Admiral 
V. A. Kasatonov (un the 70th Anniversary of Hie Birth)") 


[Texc) Flic Adm Viadimir Afanas'yevich Kasatonov was born on 21 July 1910 in 
the city of Novyy Petergof (now the city of Petrodvorets, Leningradskaya 
Oblast) to the family of an employee. He entered the Higher Neval School 
imeni M. V. Prunze in 1927. In 1931 the school graduate was appointed navi- 
gator aboard the submarine “Bol'shevik" of the Red Banner Baltic Fleet. In 
December of that same year he wae sent to study in the command classes of 
the Training Detachment of Underwater Navigation imeni §. M. Kirov for hie 
zealous service. He later served aboard the submarine "Komissar." In late 
1932 Kasatonov was transferred to the Pacific Fleet, where he served as 
executive officer and, in May 1934, as commander of a submarine. Vladimir 
Afanas'yevich and his subordinates steadfastly perfected their knowledge 
and accomplished the operational training missions with high marks. One of 
the performance appraisals of that period states: "The ship's combat train- 
ing ie on the whole excellent. Torpedo firings were performed excellently. 
Kasatonov's submarine took first place in the division. He orients himself 
confidently at sea. He is a strong-willed commander and a good navyman."* 


In the summer of 19386 two banner events occurred in the life of Kasatonov: 
In May he was appointed commander of a division of submarines and several 
days later the party organization of the ist Brigade of Submarines of the 
Pacific Fleet accepted him as a candidate for party membership. 


Some time later Vladimir Afanas'yevich was a student in the command faculty 
of the Naval Academy. On completing it, he was sent to the KBF [Red Banner 
Baltic Fleet) to the position of chief of staff of a separate training 

division of submarines. The Great Patriotic War began. Kasatonov already 


|. “Personal File of V. A. Kasatonov,” sheet 1. 











wae a thoroughly trained submarine officer with solid theoretical training 
and abundant experience in etaff and command work, Considering all thie, 
the command element appointed him senior commander-operator and later chief 
of a department of a directorate of the Main Naval Staff. 


In December 1945 Rear Adm* Kasatonov wae appointed chief of etaff of the 
Kronehtedt Naval Defense Dietrict (KMOR) of the KBF. In the period 1947- 
1949 he worked ae chief of « department and assistant chief of a main 
directorate of the General Staff of the USSR VS (Armed Forces). In 1949-1954 
Kasatonov served in the positions of chief of etaff and firet deputy 
commander of the 5th VMF [Naval Fleet) and in April 1953 ae chief of staff 
and firet deputy commander of the Pacific Fleet. During those years quali- 
tative changes were occurring in fleet weapons and equipment and ite organi- 
tational etructure was being improved. Kasatonov made his contribution 
toward accomplishing these important tasks. Beginning in November 1954 and 
for more than ten years Vladimir Afanaes'yevich commanded the 8th VMF and the 
Pacific, Black Sea and Northern fleete in succession. 


1 recall how, after arriving in February 1962 to take command of the Northern 
Fleet, Adm Kasatonov vigorously began raising the combat readiness of ships 
and unite. He paid an especially large amount of attention to combat train- 
ing of nuclear-powered submarines and missile-carrying aircraft. Adm 
Kasatonov attached gr.at importance to navigating submarines under ice con- 
ditions. Suffice it to say that in 1963 alone he himself traveled more than 
3,460 nm aboard submarines and took part in an under-ice cruise to the North 
Pole. Kasatonov organized and personally saw to a number of voyages by sub- 
marines to the Arctic. Analyzing resulte of a recent voyage when the ship 
returned to base, the Fleet commander would generalize the positive experi- 
ence and reveal shortcomings. He was helped in this by extensive 
operational-tactical training and a thorough knowledge of equipment. 


In June 1964 Kasatonov was appointed first deputy commander and member of 
military council of the Navy. Holding this post more than ten years, the 
Fleet admiral’ devoted careful attention to a study and generalization of 
the experience of the fleets’ combat operations in the past war, to building 
a balanced Navy and especially to the development of submarines, which along 
with naval miseile-carrying aviation became the chief shock force of the 
Fleet. Kasatonov approached the solution to all problems here froma scien- 
tific standpoint. 


By hie energy, persistence and attentive attitude toward people, Vladimir 
Afanas'yevich inepired in subordinates initiative and the desire to take an 
imaginative approach to matters. He was steadfastly concerned for the 
selection and placement of cadres, maintained close ties with political 
entities and took an active part in political indoctrination work. 





7. The military rank of rear admiral was conferred on 24 May 1945. 
3}, Military rank of fleet admiral was conferred on Kasatonov on 18 June 1965. 

















I had occasion to serve together with Vieadimir Afanas'yevich in the late 
1930's. It wae pleasant and easy to work with hin, 


Kasatonov wae elected delegate to the 20th-24th CPSU congresses, deputy to 
the USSR Supreme Soviet, Sth-9th convocations, and deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet of Eetonian SSR; and twice to the Central Committee of the KPU 
[Communiet Party of the Ukraine). 


The Communist Party and Soviet government highly valued the services of 
Kasatonov. He wae awarded the title of Hero of the Soviet Union and 
decorated with three orders of Lenin, two orders of Red Banner, two ordere 
of Labor Red Banner, the orders of Nakhimov 2d Claes and Patriotic War let 
Class, two orders of Red Star, the Order ‘For Service to the Motherland in 
the USSR Armed Forces’ 34 Class, many medals as well as orders and medals 
of a number of foreign states. 


in September 1974 Kasatonov became military inepector-adviser of the Group 
of Inspectore-General of the USSR Ministry of Defense. We wish Fit Adm 


Kasatonov good health and success in increasing the combat might of the 
Soviet Navy on hie 70th birthday. 


COPYRIGHT: ‘"Voyenno-Istoricheskiy Zhurnal", 1980 
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BLOGRAPHICAL DATA .~° GUNERAL MAL'TSEV 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL ‘nn Russian No 7, 1980 signed to press 
25 Jun 80 pp 92-94 


[Article, published under the heading "Military-Historical Dates," by HSU 
Arm Gen P. Lashchenko: “Army General Ye. Ye. Mal'teev (on the 70th Anniver- 
eary of His Birth)") 


[Text] The biography of Yevdokim Yegorovich Mal'tsev largely is similar to 
the biographies of other military leaders and prominent political workers 
who came from the people and whose talent and abilities were uncovered fully 
thanks to Soviet power and the party's paternal concern. 


Mal'tsev wae born on 15 July 1910 in the village of Lutoshkino, of former 
Orlovekaya and now Lipetskaya Oblast, Krasninskiy Rayon, to a large family 
of @ poor peasant who wae tortured in the chambers of the Czar's secret 
political police for revolutionary agitation. 


Mal'teev began his labor activities early. He became a worker already at 
age 16. In 1931 an important event occurred in hie life: He joined the 
ranke of the Communist Party. Yevdokim Yegorovich worked for almost three 
years in his native rayon as inspector of criminal investigations. Together 
with his comrades, he conducted a selflese struggle against enemies of 
Soviet power: the kuleks, bandite, speculators and embezzlere of state 


property. 


In response to the party's call and the command of his heart, Mal'teev 
entered the Poltava Military-Political School in 1933. After completing it 
in 1935 he was appointed to the position of company politruk, then became 
po) ‘truk of a regimental school, regimental commissar and, in 1938, 
cometesar of a rifle division commanded by future Mar SU F. I. Tolbukhin. 


During the Great Patriotic War Yevdokim Yegorovich traveled the frontline 
paths and roads from its first to its lest day. Being chief of political 
department of a combined unit and a formation and later member of military 
council of a number of armies in succession, Mal'tsev took an active part 
in accomplishing difficult tasks. Front destiny brought him together with 
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euch party and state figures, political workers and military leadere aa A. A. 
Zhdauov, L. I. Breshnev, A. A. Kuanetsov, R. Ya. Malinovakity, L. A. Govorov, 
I. BD. Chernyakhovekiy and I. §. Konev. The concact with these remarkable 
people was, ae Yevdokim Yegorovich emphasized more than once, a good school 
for him which taught him to think broadly and on a large scale, take a 
fundamente) party approach to the assesement of daily phenomena, and bring 

a jobd once begun to completion. 


Mal'tsev took part in drawing up and accomplishing a number of important 
operations, among which is the Novorossiysk-Taman' Operation. 


While a member of the military council of 2let Army, Mal'tsev took an active 
part in preparing and accomplishing operations on the Northwest Axis, on the 
Karelian Peninsula. The resolute offensive by forces of this formation 
during the Vyborg Operation, which was crowned by the penetration of power- 
ful enemy defenses and the taking of Vyborg, was largely the result of 
vigorous and continuous party-political work. 


Yevdokim Yegorovich also capably organized the work of party-political and 
logistical support to a thousand-kilometer march by 21st Army, when it was 
shifted to the 3d Belorussian Front and later the lst Ukrainian Front for 
participation in che Vistula-Oder and Upper Silesian operations and in the 
liberation of Czechoslovakia. 


The war did not end for Mal'teev with the victory over fascist Germany. He 
was sent to the Far East to the l5th Army in the position of member of 
military council. Together with the commanders and political workers, 
Yevdokim Yegorovich prepared the personnel of this formation for the 
Sungeri Offensive Operation. The i5th Army was given the main role «o play 
in the aseault crossing of the ewollen Amur and exploitation of success in 
@ broad zone of advance. Army forces performed this mission honorab ly. 


After World War I) ended the party and government entrusted Mal'tsev with 
responsible posts in the Armed Forces. In various years he was member of 
military council and chief of political directorate of the Turkestan, Baltic 
and Carpathian military districts. In 1954 he successfully completed the 
General Staff Military Academy. Grown wise from frontline experience which 
had been theoretically interpreted in the Academy and with a good knowledge 
of demands of modern warfare, Mal'tsev performed extensive work of per- 
fecting the training and indoctrination of personnel. 





In 1967 Mal'tsev was appointed member of military council of the Group of 
Soviet Forces in Germany. Here for almost five years he managed to do much 
to improve party-political work and increase troop combat readiness. 
Strengthening of the indestructible friendship of the Soviet soldiers with 
workers of the German Democratic Republic and personnel of its Army was an 
object of hie special attention. Yevdokim Yegorovich established close 
contacts with party, state and military figures of the GDR--W. Ulbricht, 
E. Honecker, W. Stoph, H. Hoffmann and other comrades. 
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The meetings and discussions on German soi] with CPSU Central Com ittee 
General Secretary L. 1. Brezhnev during the work of the 6th SED Congress as 
well ae hie vivid speech at the forum of the fraternal party, in which he 
mentioned the need for joint defense of peace against the imperialist 
aggressors, were of great importance for Mal'tsev. Leonid Il'ich's prac- 
tical advice, as Yevdokim Yegorovich recalls, gave the command element of 
the Group of Forces a new charge of energy and ortented it on a critical 
analysis of the work performed. 


Mal'teev's abilities were revealed in a new manner at the post of chief of 
the Ordere of Lenin and October Revolution, Red Banner Military-Political 
Academy imeni V. 1. Lenin, which he has headed for some ten years already. 
Topical plane and training programs were successfully improved under his 
direction. Fulfilling the CPSU's decisions on development of the higher 
achool and demands of che USSR Minieter of Defense and the Chief of the 
Main Political Directorate of the Soviet Army and Navy, Mal'tsev and the 
Academy collective he heads did a great deal to improve the training and 
indoctrination process and introduce new forms and methods into it. The 
logistical base of the VPA (Military-Political Academy] has been strength- 
ened considerably in recent years and its ties with the troops and local 
party organizations have become stronger. 


Arm Gen Mal'teev takes an active part in scientific generalization of the 
experience of party-political work. He is the head of the group of authors 
of the book “Partiya i armiya” [The Party and the Army]. The monograph 
entitled "The CPSU is the Organizer of Defense of the Socialist Homeland” 
and the book entitled “Akademiya imeni V. I. Lenina" [Academy imeni V. I. 
Lenin] ie being published under his general editorship. He also has 
written a number of articles of a military-theoretical character. Recently 
his front memoirs entitled "V gody ispytaniy’ [In the Years of Ordeals) 
were published. This is a frank and instructive narrative by a war veteran 
about the sources of our victory in the Great Patriotic War. 


The entire life and productive work of Arm Gen Mal'tsev is an example of 
selfless service to the Communist Party and Soviet Motherland. He partici- 
pates actively in social-political life of the country, has been elected 
delegate to the 2ist, 22d, 23d, 24th and 25th CPSU congresses and to local 
and party entities, and was a deputy to the supreme soviets of Armenia, 
Uzbekistan, Latvia, the Ukraine and the USSR Supreme Soviet, 5th and 8th 
convocations. He now is a deputy of the Mossovet [Moscow City Soviet of 
Workers’ Deputies}. The Motherland highly valued Yevdokim Yegorovich's 
services. He has been awarded an Order of Lenin, six orders of Red Banner, 
the orders of Patriotic War lst Class and "For Service to the Motherland in 
the USSR Armed Forces" 3d Class, many medals as well as foreign orders. 


COPYRIGHT: ‘"Voyenno-Istoricheskiy Zhurnal", 1980 
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